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A glimpse of “Glencairn” among the moose-haunted shores of Brule 


Sampling Superior 
Wilderness Wanderings on the Greatest of the Great Lakes In the 75-Foot Ketch “Glencairn” 
By C. H. J. SNIDER 


@UPERIOR is my theme, however poor 
my song. 
Here is a sea without salt, but worthy 
of the name of ocean. All Ireland could 
be dropped into it and leave nothing 
1 but bubbles and the tips of the Mac- 
gillicuddy Reeks. Two hundred miles 
broad it is at the broadest, and four hundred miles long. 
Highest, too, and deepest of all the Great Lakes is 
Superior. While it is your good luck to stay on top of it 
you are six hundred feet above sea level. If you go to the 
bottom you are six hundred feet below this mark, for 
United States surveys have got soundings in almost 
two hundred fathoms. One thousand one hundred and 
eighty-six feet is the greatest depth yet recorded. The 
chart makers of two nations are still at work. 

There are cities on Superior — Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Duluth and Marquette, and so on. The rock- 
ribbed shores yield copper so generously it cannot be 
carried away; and iron, and gold, and silver; nickel, too, 
and agates and amethysts and pulpwood; and the 
waters fish, the finest in the world. 

From the time the four-foot ice goes out in April till 





it forms again at the end of the year, mid-lake is marked 
by a continuous smoke-track of freighters, up-bound or 
down-bound, with ore and coal and oil and grain and 
pulp and automobiles. But mid-lake is far, far out of 
sight of land. You can sail day after day on Lake 
Superior with horizon unbroken as the Atlantic’s brim. 
For all the commerce and the traffic, Superior has a 
thousand miles of coastline untouched, unspoiled,’ as 
it came from the hands of Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
the Master of Life. 

There are hundreds of natural harbors, unnamed 
commercially, unapproachable by rail or motor car, 
where the bears fatten on the blueberries among the 
rocks, and the deer come down to drink, and the trout 
bask in schools in the basins floored with golden sands 
at the bottom of bone-white waterfalls; harbors un- 
visited save by the Indian fisherman, or when the bulk 
freighter, scourged by the fury of a fall gale, trusts her 
laboring length to their friendly lee; or when the hardy 
tugman, gleaning pulpwood logs adrift, moors his 
garnering in their sheltered nooks. 

To such, if not distrustful of this high-strung prelude, 
come with us on Lake Superior. 
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to overcome the falls of St. Mary 


Good Glencairn was lying at the Canadian Govern- 
ment wharf at ‘‘the Soo’”’ when we reported aboard, 
looking her prettiest in well-scrubbed paint and highly 
polished brasswork, despite the efforts of a coaling tug 
lying ahead to outvie Vesuvius with her scorching 
funnel. “Soo” is the pronunciation throughout the 
Great Lakes for “‘Sault,’”’ and the particular ‘‘sault”’ is 
the leap of the St. Mary’s River, commemorated in the 
names of the Michigan town and of the Ontario town, 
Sault Ste. Marie, built where the stream pours its 
crystal waters into Lake Huron. 

Glencairn is such a fair rover as might inspire Bridge’s 
““Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding.”’ 
She is true cosmopolite. Montreal, on the St. Lawrence, 
is on her stern, for that is her hailing port. Michipicoten, 
on Lake Superior, was her present destination. Port 
Hawkesbury, in Nova Scotia, was her launching place, 
and Toronto, on Lake Ontario, is her home. Wherever 
she has fared, in the thousands of miles of water, fresh 
and salt, which her keel has cloven, her owner and 
creator, Herrick Duggan, has taken her. 

Glencairn is a man’s ship. Stoutly built. High-sided. 
Springy in sheer as a Banks fisherman. Ample. Full 
headroom everywhere, and much light. Heavily rigged, 
a topsail ketch, with solid spars, and sheets and halliards 
a man can take hold of with both fists. Fast under sail, 
picking up seven knots imperceptibly, and not making 
much ado until asked for more than ten. Well powered 
with an auxiliary gasoline engine — 40 h.p. — that 
switches over to kerosene as sweetly as a baby getting 
his second bottle. Glencairn is 75 feet over all and 56 feet 
on the water line; 18 feet beam and 9 feet 3 inches 
draft. Her maintopmast head is some 80 feet above 
her deck. 

There are four locks at the Soo, to climb the rapids 
of the St. Mary, three on the American side of the river 
and one on the Canadian. In all cases a single lift does 
the trick. The numerous locks simply serve to speed up 
the traffic. 

And the traffic 7s traffic. More ships use the Soo than 
Suez. Twenty thousand a year. That means 87 a day 
in the 230 days of navigation; a ship every sixteen 
minutes. They float 67,000,000 tons through in a season. 

As soon as we let go our shore lines we were in the 
stream of voyagers. It was made up of everything 
from smutty dredge tugs and shining palace steamers 
to 600-foot bulk freighters, with bulbous bows and 
straight sides of black, green, gray or red. The sky was 


The original canal lock at the “Soo,” built in 1797 by the Northwest Fur Company, 
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dark with their smoke, and the air 
was filled with their bellowed signals. 
But the traffie was handled as neatly 
as on Fifth avenue — or more so — 
and we slipped into the lock with 
our paint unscarred. 

If Glencairn looked small passing 
the 600-footers, she seemed positively 
a pigmy when the lock gates closed 
behind her, and she floated all alone 
in that great stone chest, 900 feet 
long and 60 feet wide, with 19 feet 
of water in it under her, and the stone 
walls rising sheer 20 feet above deck. 
The lock filled in a few minutes, 
floating her up to where lawns and 
flower beds marked the level of Lake 
Superior. On one side of us the swirling 
rapids of the river showed what we 
had overcome, as easily as taking a 
breath; a perpendicular spring into 
the air of 20 feet. On the other side 
of the canal, just beyond a power house, we could see 
the tiny stone basin where the fur canoes of the North- 
west Fur Company made the same perpendicular leap 
for the first time in 1797, avoiding a toilsome portage of 
many miles by a deep dug lock — at first of wood — 35 
feet long and 8 feet wide, with a wooden gate. 

But our 900-foot lock was opening for us, and out we 
“steamed,” into the traffic of the upper river — called 
the mouth, although the stream flows the other way. 
We made sail as we went, horsing along under mainsail 
and staysail into a glorious setting sun. The river was 
ablaze with the reflected light, doubled by the numerous 
gas-buoys, beacons, and lighthouses with shining panes. 
A pilot’s paradise. 

Dinner over, we came up to a lightening breeze and 
gorgeous twilight. Off went the power, on went jib and 
mizzen, and in short tacks we worked out northwest- 
wards around Gros Cap. Our pilot, Joe Laford, confided 
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‘Two of “Glencairn’s” evergreen afterguard — Aemilius 
Jarvis (foreground), and the owner and designer, 
G. Herrick Duggan 
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that when he was a boy no trapper or fisherman, white 
or red, ever passed Gros Cap without landing and laying 
an offering on the table of Nanibajou. The table was 
rather like a chair, a flat square of rock, with a high, 
straight back, on which showed two figures. Moderns 
might say they were merely the oxidized stains of iron 
ore in the rock, but in his time they were accepted as 
divine portraits of Nanibajou and his wife, and everyone 
left them something, if only a cut from a plug. 

“And,” said Joe solemnly, “there was one Indian 
then who never worked, and who never fished, and who 
never hunted, but who always had tobacco.” 

Nanibajou appears to have been a Chippewa equiva- 
lent for Hiawatha, or some benevolent divinity, of great 
strength and size. We were unwittingly following in his 
wake, and overtook him 
several times. He is not 
to be confused with the 
Devil, who was also a 
very real and powerful 
person in the philosophy 
of Joe Laford’s people. 
They held that it was he 
who put all the mineral 
into the ground. Joe gave 
a detailed account, in one 
of our watches, of how his 
own grandfather had 
made him go back a long 
trail to replace a nugget 
in the exact spot where 
he had knocked it off 
with his little hatchet. 
All that, the old man said, 
was the Devil’s property, 
and should be left where 
found. He (the grand- 
father, not His Nibs) was 
a chief of the Chippewas, 
and signed an interna- 
tional treaty on their be- 
half at Detroit in 1820. 
It was this belief, Joe 
said, which makes Indians to the present time refuse to 
work for prospectors, or tell of mineral indications. 

Like a dinghy towing astern, Jackson Island came 
out from behind Gros Cap in the late twilight. We stood 
on into a purple dusk, fringed with shorelines of black 
velvet. At 11.00 p.m. Joe piloted us under Goulais 
Point, at the mouth of Goulais Bay, and we anchored 
in five fathoms, the flashlight on Isle Parisienne winking 
at us from west by south, eight miles away. The lake, 
which sometimes heaves up in 30-foot furrows, was as 
smooth as lacquer in the June night. 


er 


There were five of us aft in Glencairn, and five for- 
ward, including a pilot, shipped at the Soo at six dollars 
a day and worth it. Joe Laford, part French, part 
Chippewa, was respectful and intelligent, a credit to 
both his races. Names of some sails in a yacht were 
Greek to him, and he was a stranger to the stability of a 
standing keel and outside ballast. Mackinaw fish-boats, 
semi-open centerboarders, schooner-rigged, had been his 
sailing school. But he steered a good trick, had good 
judgment under power, and was weather wise. He knew 
his harbors, charted and uncharted, as a Scotch engineer 
knows the shorter catechism; and if there was a fish to 
wt Peng in lake or stream Joe had his name and 
address. 


Yachting 
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The afterguard of Glencairn included three men who 
had been making yachting history for a half century. 
“‘Commodore”’ meant nothing to them. All three had 
worn the title until tired of it, in the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, the Royal St. Lawrence, and the old 
Toronto Yacht Club. Herrick Duggan, Glencairn’s de- 
signer and owner, was the chief. Seven times in succes- 
sion he had won the Seawanhaka Cup. A2milius Jarvis, 
first and often winner of the Canada’s Cup, was an- 
other. George T. Evans, founder of the Lake Yacht 
Racing Association in 1884, and its mainstay for years, 
was the third. All three had been friends from baby- 
hood, and began their yachting with toy boats in the 
same pond, from which they had to drive the pigs to get 
a clear regatta course. All three, with seventy seasons 





Entrance Island and Brule Harbor 


close aboard or under hatches, were as hard as nails 
and as springy as evergreens. 

It was our intention to work the east and north sides 
of Lake Superior leisurely, as far as time permitted, 
fishing for fun and food, and seeing what we could see. 
Crossing whistles coming faint but clear all the way 
from Whitefish Point, 40 miles off, where lake traffic 
met and separated, were the only punctuations of a 
quiet night spent at anchor under Goulais. It was heav- 
enly, this primeval quiet. With the sun the good ship 
Glencairn hove up and sailed over to Maple Island, on 
the outside of Point Goulais, with the two Sandys, 
and Steamboat Island to the west of it, and Rudderhead 
Point beyond that again, marking the entrance to 
Batchawana Bay. The whole east coast was a maze 
of headlands and islets, but the water was bold, and, 
save. in fog, a greenhorn could find his way readily 
enough with chart and compass. 

Glencairn had two good launches with outboard 
motors, and a small but very efficient dinghy, and her 
fishermen plied their art or craft — or whatever it is 
fishermen do ply — from all three, But the only fish 
hooked this first day was an 18-inch lake trout, which 
took a spoon trolled from the ship’s taffrail while we 
were sailing at four knots. And he got away! So we went 
on from Maple Island to Pancake Bay, 50 miles from 
Sault Ste. Marie, and anchored, in mid-afternoon, a 
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quarter of a mile offshore; in 414 fathoms on a clay bar. 
A hundred million trees in full panoply of June crowded 
the rocky heights until there seemed no room for one 
more. The scent of balsam and the white flowered moun- 
tain ash came off in great gusts, delicious as orange 
blossoms, in the heat of the afternoon. In the cool of 
the evening this was mingled with the fragrance of 
spruce and hemlock, sweeter than ever smelled before, 
save, perhaps, in Nova Scotia, land of the evergreens. 

Exploring 
the bay with 
the dinghy, we 
found a tiny 
T-shaped har- 
bor, made by 
the double 
mouth of the 
Pancake River. 

The Pancake 
was a lovely 
brown brook, 
twisting and 
winding through 
overhanging 
trees. until it 
disclosed a 
foaming rapid, 
a few hundred 
yards inland. 
Trout in plenty 
were rising, but 
they could not 
be lured by fly 
or worm or 
minnow; and 
our trollers had 
no better luck. 
But we did have a good swim in the clear, warm, brown 
brook water — twenty degrees warmer than the lake 
outside the bar. 

The lake continued as smooth as quicksilver. So 
smooth that little rafts of sand, a few inches in length, 
floated on it, as a needle will float on the surface of a 
cup of tea. They looked like flat brown leaves. Touch 
them, and they dissolved in little wisps of discolored 
water. It was sand, not dust; we scooped up many of the 
little rafts in our fingers. The particles were red and 
yellow, and gray and blue; micaceous. In fact, an out- 
lying headland was named Mica Point. 

“Sign of thunder squalls,” said Joe, of the sand rafts. 

Next morning we got our first fish. At 6:00 a.m. the 
river was worked diligently and in vain. We hove up 
and sailed out of Pancake Bay. As we cleared it a gray 
launch, navigated by Peter and Andrew — not apostles, 
Indians — came around the point. They had three fine 
white-fish. One dollar. Two meals, or more, for the ten 
of us, of the finest eating imaginable. Lake Superior 
white-fish is to other fish — including other white-fish 
— what grafted mangoes are to crabapples. White-fish 
are netted. We were not ashamed to catch them with 
silver bait. Instead, we counted ourselves lucky. 

We were going to try the Montreal River next; that 
strange stream whose name appears on the map of 
Canada wherever voyagers penetrated in the old fur 
days, when every party outfitted under the shadow of 
Mount Royal. This particular Montreal River is 27 
miles north of the Pancake and about 80 from the Soo. 
With a fair wind and no regrets, we went by Whiskey 
Island off Coppermine Point. And so on past Theano 
Point, where the mica grows in sheets, and where Joe 


Good “Glencairn” is a topsail ketch, 75 feet over all 
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once camped as a trapper, and his two little sons found 
three young bear cubs — and the mother found them. 

“They was bare cubs themselves, all right, when they 
got home,” said Joe slyly, ‘‘for she chased them all 
the way down the mountain, and every berry bush 
took a rag off them until they were covered with nothing 
but scratches.” 

Joe’s thunderous forecast from the sand-rafts made 


good. We went down to lunch with the main gaff topsail 
set, and Glen- 
cairn tearing 
off nine knots 
with the wind 
on the quarter. 
Suddenly, the 
salad on the 
swing table rose 
to the noses of 
the lee diners 
and sank to the 
napkins of the 
weather ones. 
That was the 
only sign she 
gave of a knock- 
down. We 
turned out, 
took in the top- 
sail, turned in, 
and went on 
with the white- 
fish. That over, 
we looked at 
the glass, and 
saw that it had 
done a nose 
dive. Came up, 
and found all our gay headlands gone. Islands galore 
showed up; there was Montreal, low and large, marking 
the bay and the river; the Leach, also large, and the 
Ljzards, smaller; and high in air, though miles away, 
the peaks of Michipicoten. But fog was rolling in in 
white banks and it was spitting rain. Though the good 
south wind still blew behind, there was no albatross to 
steer us through the islands should it get thicker, so we 
abandoned Montreal River and steered for the open sea. 

We had got the main gaff topsail aloft again, but we 
took it in as the wind freshened, and we also stowed the 
jib, to have her snug if that nose-dive of the glass meant 
anything. We were puzzled by the wind backing instead 
of veering, but it seems it usually does that in Superior. 

A word about that topsail. It was a dandy. Well cut 
and lots of cloth in it, and the only topsail set, from the 
deck I have ever known to make good all around. It 
snapped on to a jackstay, led from the topmast head to 
the fife rail at the foot of the mainmast. It had a couple 
of auxiliary halliards, rove through little bullseyes in 
the luff. These and one hoop on the jackstay held it 
snug to the topmast, and it would go up and down in 
all weathers and draw as long as the mainsail drew. 
Taking it in was a pleasure and setting it an exhilaration. 

In a temporary clearing of the fog we made out the 
Telegram’s Rock plainly. Most names of rocks in this 
lake commemorate lost vessels. The Telegram was a 
famous little passenger steamer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The rock gave us a pointer for Cape Gargantua, 
on the east shore; and for it we went, with black fish- 
stealing crow-ducks clamoring against the screams of 





the southerly wind. Gargantua Light stood up like a 


(Continued on page 136) 


“Marlin,” A 51-Foot Fast Day Cruiser and Fisherman 
































Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


Guilt for Edsel Ford, of Detroit, for use in Florida waters and on the cockpit aft for convenience in handling rods, with controls for the two 
‘!aine Coast, “Marlin” is an extremely interesting craft. There is a Sterling Dolphin motors on the after deck. Her speed is 28 m.p.h. 
rge forward cockpit, a handsomely appointed cabin, and an open __Eldredge-McInnis were the designers and Fred Lawley, Inc., the builder 
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A dramatic moment in the Six-Metre racing at the recent Midwinter Regatta, off Los Angeles, 
when “Caprice” (right) and “Synnove” met on opposite tacks 


The Midwinter Regatta at Los Angeles 


Six-Metres are the Great Attraction in Fifth Annual Series 


By SHERWOOD HALL 


WENTY-SIX racing craft met off the Coast of 

Southern California in February for a five-day 

series of fast and close competition, and although 
our Eastern friends did not respond to the pressing invi- 
tations issued to entice them here for a Pacific Coast 
yachtsmen’s welcome, we did have some of their best 
boats in the Six-Metre Class under Western ownership, 
and as interesting races as the most ardent rocking-chair 
yachtsman could ask to witness. Not only did advancing 
the time of this winter meet into February bring it at a 
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A start in the Eight-Metre Class. Qwen Churchill’s “ Angelita,” winner of the 
series, in foreground 
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period when a series of clear, bright days with full to 
light breezes were the regular program (instead of the 
squalls, rain, wind, gales and what-not of past years), 
but two facts were settled as a result: first, that the Six- 
Metres are established on the Coast as the finest and 
most popular racing sail boat today; and second, that 
the ‘‘R’s”’ are about done, and both they and the Eight- 


- Metres may soon be supplanted by the Thirty-Square- 


Metre or some other cruising racer of lower cost, with a 
more easily handled rig and more moderate upkeep. 
The high-light of the regatta was the 
boom designed like that of Enterprise on 
Charles Deere Wiman’s Alert IV. And 
how she did point and foot with it! On the 
last day, when Wiman had the series in 
the bag, he shifted back to the old rig 
and a great difference was apparent. That 
old sea dog, Matt Walsh, headed him in 
Pirate for the whole round. And then, just 
before they crossed the line, Alert’s back- 
stay let go and the mast went overside, 
Harold Doulton going with it! As Walsh 
heard the ‘‘crack’”’ he looked back, saw 
Doulton in the water, in oilskins and rub- 
ber boots, trying to swim to Alert. 
Jibing Pirate all standing, with one 
long beautiful swing, he went by Doul- 
ton, threw him a buoy and a line, complet- 
ing his swing as they dragged Doulton 
under and through the sea until he came 
aboard. Then he finished the race 
ahead of Donald Douglass in Friendship 
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— the most beautiful and fastest piece of 
seamanship aad maneuvering it has ever 
been the privilege of the writer to witness. 

For the first three days, in addition to 
the ‘‘Sixes,” “Eights” and ‘‘R’s,” other 
races were held for Stars, 45-foot schooners, 
and the Skimming-Dishes from Alamitos 
Bay (a vest pocket edition of the Inland 
Lake Scows), these last racing in a shel- 
tered course behind the breakwater. When 
the big wind came up on the second day 
one went over, but her skipper was 
quickly pulled out by a Coast Guard cut- 
ter. If an owner will pick out a name like 
Flap Jack, what can he expect when the 
boat tries to emulate the original! Seven 
Skimmers started. At the finish Billy 
Lyon’s Tarpon led with three firsts and a 
score of 2134 points; Rose Parcell fol- 
lowed in her Roses with 17; and Hornet 
annexed 15 for her owner, Jack Axelson. 
In the big schooners, with five in the class, 
Hugh Angleman’s Ocean Waif was top 
boat, William Watson’s Wiletie, class champion for the 
last two years, second, and third place was a tie between 
the original Malabar, under her new staysail rig and 
owned by A. G. Maddock, president of the Forty-Five- 
Foot Sailing Association, and Monsoon. 

Seven International Stars staged the scrap one al- 
ways expects in this class whenever a few Star skippers 
get together and start to argue as to their individual 
abilities, not to mention those of their boats! Arthur 
McCrate, Jr., owner of Zoa, scored in this scrap, H. F. 
Beardslee, with his Moira just nosing out Alzbi, with 
A. E. Eckdale at the helm, for second best. 

Four ‘‘R’s”’ started the first day, but C. W. Hooper’s 
Patricia was so badly outclassed that she did not appear 
again, leaving the fight between Alert IV and Pirate, 
with Friendship trailing. Alert ran up 1534 points for 
Charlie Wiman before the last day, so that his broken 
mast and D. N. F. still left him a point to spare over 
Matt Walsh, Pirate taking only one first (in the light 
airs on the third day). In the blow of the second day, 
she broke her mast. Tommy Lee did likewise in his Six- 
Metre Caprice on the same day. On the last day Joe 


Fellows’ Harpoon broke her jib halliards and took so. 


long to get another set rigged that she dropped out at 
the last of the race when hopelessly behind the fleet. 
Aside from these, no other accidents marred the racing. 
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A hard battle. The “Sixes” “Synnove,” “Lanai,” and “Caprice” 





“Alert IV,” Charles Wiman’s 20-rater, racing under the colors of the Chicago 
Yacht Club, loses her mast near the finish line in the last day’s race 


Only three Eight-Metres crossed the starting line, 
but they had five days of real sport, and not until the 
last day was the result decided, with Owen Churchill’s 
Angelita scoring 1334 points against 114% for Marilyn 
Dalton (built last year as Marin, for the late Ralph Ellis). 
The latter was sailed by Owen Dresden. The Olympic 
‘“‘Kight”’ Babe was under charter to Pierpont Davis 
and was sailed by him, but she needs a heavy wind, so 
that five points were all that her skipper could add up. 
The Angelita took three firsts to two for Marilyn Dal- 
ton, but at the end of the third day Dresden had a 
slight lead over Churchill and it was only by the closest 
of sailing and hanging on until the last gun was fired 
that the Olympic skipper shoved the Angelita’s nose 
over the finish line, a winner. 

The ‘‘Sixes,”’ nine in all, are a wonderful class, from 
Ripples, last year’s Scandinavian invader and now 
owned by young Walton Hubbard, down to Clio, from 
Fred Hoyt’s board, back in 1922, and sailed by Russell 
Simmons. In between were Naiad, ex-Lucie, and the 
Scandinavian cracks, Maybe and Ayayay, all from San 
Francisco Bay, and the local craft Synnove, Caprice, 
Harpoon and Lanai, the last a 1925 Crane boat. 
From start to finish, it was a race of skippers. 
When one considers that it is only about three years 

(Continued on page 114) 





























Cambridge, Maryland, on the Eastern Shore 


| South of Forty—North of Thirty-Five 


Part IV—Some Concluding Suggestions on Cruising in the Chesapeake 
Bay and Pamlico Sound Country 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


brought forth in this magazine the first of these 

articles, which contained a hint — a threat if you 
wish — that somewhere along toward the end would 
appear a tabulated analysis of this part of the world 
through which we have been nautically wandering. 

For what it is worth, it appears herewith. Its scope 
and detail have been the subject of some thought, and 
considerable argument. Its purpose is simple, viz.: to 
suggest to the cruising skipper where he may go next 
from wherever his yacht may happen to be, for what- 


| YOUR score and some odd days ago, there was 
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Discharging a cargo of tomatoes. A good deal of p 
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roduce is transported by water 


ever purpose may be, at the moment, uppermost in 
his mind. 

Suppose, for example, you have been poking around 
with little thought except for the joy of cruising. You 
are anchored, let us say, in the Bush River, where you 
have shot a few birds, fished a few fish, and swum a few 
swims from the white sand beaches. In the morning you 
grumble at the lack of the usual order of bacon and eggs. 

“Y’ain’t got no eggs, nor no bacon,” your cook- 
mate-engineer informs you. Or perhaps, of course: 

‘“‘T am sorry, sir, but there are no eggs or bacon,”’ your 
steward murmurs. 

“Y’ain’t got no ice, nuther, an’ 
durn little butter!” 

You may discover, furthermore, on 
inspection, that ‘‘Y’ain’t got much 
gas.”’ 

And there you are. Whereupon, 
after a casual glance at the ‘tabulated 
analysis,’ which is framed on the 
bulkhead, or pasted in the log book, 
you note that Betterton, on the 

aes ~ Sassafras River, is marked for supplies 

1 EE and gas. While your cook-mate- 
engineer argues with the ground 
tackle, you consider the chart and 
learn that it is a moderate run to re- 
plenishment. If you are of an inquiring 
turn of mind you may even open the 
Coast Pilot and read, among other 


eee things, that Betterton has eleven feet 


of water at the docks; that it is a 
summer resort; that ‘gasoline and 
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provisions are obtainable’’; and that steam- © 
ers connect with Philadelphia, Havre de 
Grace, and Baltimore. 

Or, to paint a more lurid picture, partly 
from experience: Driven before a squall, 
blinded by rain, hail, sleet, or what have 
you, you run foul of a fish weir. You spring 
a leak, you damage your propellor, you — 
but that is plenty. 

“Hey, Jim!” (or Jack or George), you 
yell, above the wind. “‘Where’s the nearest 
place to haul out?”’ 

‘‘Where are we now?’”’ he demands. 

“Not far off Point Lookout; I’m heading 
in for the river.” 

“White Point Creek, up the Yeocomico 
— plenty of water,” he reports, after study- 
ing the tables. Later, after reference to 
charts and Coast Pilot he may add: “ Yeah, 
that’s a good place — they haul boats up 
to twenty tons, an’ we can get supplies at 
Kinsale.”’ 

What, after all, could be simpler. Such 
pictures must, of course, be altered to suit 
size of yacht and draft. Something must be 
assumed. In imagination we have been 
dealing with yachts of not over six-foot 
draft, and, let us say, less than seventy-five feet long. 
Consider your own craft, and paint your own pictures. 
Painting cruising pictures is one of the most delightful 
of winter sports for the yachtsman, anyway. 

The value .of such a tabulation as the accompanying 
is open to argument. There are, as a matter of fact, few 
things in life the value of which is not a question of 
personal opinion. The problem confronted was to pre- 
sent, in as condensed a form as possible, what appeared 
to be the most essential information for the yachtsman. 
Much that would have been of interest had, of necessity, 
to be omitted. I probably reaped more benefit, and made 
more discoveries of interest in compiling the table, than 
you will in reading it. I confess that I was astonished, 
in spite of some familiarity with this region, to discover 
during my research as large a number of places as I 
did, to which a draft of from six to ten feet can be 
carried. In fact, I was surprised at a lot of information 
that I turned up which cannot, for lack of space, be 
included here. 

It is, perhaps, as well that there is insufficient room 
for more than a most casual description of this cruising 
ground. Half of the fun would be out of the picture if so 
much were told that noth- 
ing was left to the imagi- 
nation, nothing for the 
discovery of those who 
read. Who does not, after 
all, get a kick out of 
telling a fellow sailor 
about such and such a 
harbor, river, creek, bay, 
fishing ground, village, 
canal, to which he “really 
ought to go.’’ You re- 
member, without doubt, 
when you last foregath- 
ered with shipmates, with 
your pipes, cigarettes, 
cigars; with glasses on the 
table and charts scat- 
tered about; some such 

nterchange as this: 
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A Bay schooner passing a bugeye 


“Ever been up the Rhode River, Jerry?” 

“é Nope.” 

“You haven’t? Gosh, you sure have missed a bet.” 

“Where is it?”’ 

“Off West River, just below Annapolis.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“Well, the next time you go down that way, don’t 
miss it.” 

“How much water ya got there?”’ 

‘Nine foot, anyway, and ten foot if the water hasn’t 
been blown out of the Bay by a Norther. There’s a bad 
shoal at the entrance, out from the easterly point, and 
you want to keep your lead going until you get by that. 
But man, when you get inside! You might think you 
were in some lake; islands all around, high banks with 
woods on ’em, a couple of neat little farms — nice 
people, too.” 

“Sounds good. Y’ever been to Oxford on the Eastern 
Shore, and up the Tred Avon?” 

‘“‘Not yet, but I’ve heard a lot about it.” 

“That’s great country. Good yard there too; man 
designs and builds bugeye yachts. Does a good job at a 


decent figure — interesting fella.”’ 
“Yeah, I'll have to 


put in there sometime.”’ 


L’ENVOI 


South of the Potomac 
River, as has been pointed 
out, the Western Shore 
offers more for cruising 
than the opposite side 
of the Bay. From Tangier 
Island, southeast of the 
Potomac entrance, to 
the head of the Bay, the 
opportunities are more 
evenly divided. For the 
thirty-odd miles, in fact, 
from the Rappahannock 
to Thomas Point, the 
Eastern Shore has dis- 
(Continued on page 112) 
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= Yachting 
Chesapeake Bay and Tributaries 


Controlling depths are given in feet at mean low Railway; GS: General Supplies; LS: Limited Supplies; 
O: Oil and Gasoline. 











water. 

Figures in parentheses opposite names of rivers, etc., Where yacht’s draft approximates controlling depth, 
indicate the number of miles above the entrance to which latest charts should be consulted, as slight changes 
the controlling depth is available. occur in depths from year to year. U. S. Engineers can 

Symbols under “General Information”: M: Marine advise of any change of depth in canals. 

Contr. Gen'l Contr. Gen’l Contr. Gen'l 
Depth Inf. Depth Inf. Depth Inf. 
HEAD OF BAY St. Clement Bay (5) 12 LS-O EASTERN SHORE 
Back Creek 12 . Wicomice River (5) Swan Creek (1) 6 
Chesapeake City 12 M-GS-O Bushwood LS-O Rock Hall Harbor 8 
Elk River (8) 16 Colonial Beach Chester River (26) 1l 
Bohemia River (3) 7 Wharf 10 LS-O Kent Id. Wharf 15 
Northeast River (3) 7 Upper Machodoc Queenstown Harbor 10 LS-O 
Havre de Grace 14 GS-O Crk, (1) 15 Corsica River (5) 7 
Sassafras River (8) 12 Dahigren (U. S. Centerville Ldg. 7 LS-O 
Betterton 11 LS-O Navy) 15 Greys InnCreek (2) 8 
Fredericktown 12 LS-O Morgantown Wharf 10 LS-O Langford Creek (3) 12 
Still Pond s Quantico (U. 8. — 11 GS-O 
Bush River (5) 8 arines 15 GS-O Eastern B 
Worton Creek (1) 7 Mattawoman Creek Kent id. “s. E. Hrbr.) 8 
Gun - River (3) 7 (4) 7 Cox Creek (3) 
Middle River (3) 8s Alexandria 20 M-GS-O Claiborne R. LS-O 
“er River (7) 35 Washington 20 M-GS-O Miles River (15) 9 
more 35 M-GS-O Great wreoomee B (9) 10 Tilghman Crk. (1) 10 
Curtis Bay 23 M-LS-O Cockrells Creek (2) 10 | M-GS-O Wye River (7) 9 
Stony Creek (3) 10 Mill Creek ‘) 8 St. Michaels 10 M-Gs-O 
Rock Creek (2) 1l LS-O a Creek (2) 12 LS-O Leeds Creek (2) 8 
WESTERN SHORE — oe oe = 7s Hunting Creek (1) 8 
Magothy River (5) 13 Tabbs Creek () 7 Choptank River (35) 12 
Gibson Id. Hrbr. 9 LS-O Anti Creek (2) 8 Harris Creek (5) 12 
Severn River (9) 18 — k R 84) 12 Broad Creek (5) 18 
‘hae 27 +~M-GS-O Rappahannock R. ( 4) 2 ~«=6M-LS-O Tred Avon River (7) 12 
South River (7) 15 arter Creek (174) 1 16 Oxford 15 M-GS-O 
Rhode River (114) 9 Carr a > (4) 18 Cambridge 12 M-GS-O 
West River (4) Rappa: hf) 9 LS-O Warwick River (1) 10 
Galesville 7 M-LS-O F a Cae Secretary Ldg. 10 LS-O 
Patuxent River,(28) 12 ree(Wht.) 9 GSO optank 10 LS-O 
Solomons Id. Hrbr. 15 M-GS-O Tuckahoe Creek (8) 8 
Mill Creek Piankatank River (8) 12 Denton 8 GSs-O 
Cuckold Greek (134) °8 Milford Haven 0 «160 Little Choptank R. (8) 14 
St. Leonards Crk. Mobjack Bay (6) 17 M-LS-O Hudson Creek (3) 7 
(2) 9 East a (4) ° LS Honga River (11) 18 
Battle Crk. (2) 9 one = e 660 Hoopersville 7 
Benedict 9 LS-O vue. 3 iso Tangier Sound (30) 32 
Potomac = (95) 20 vern River (34 Hooper Strait 12 
Coan River (2) 9 ¥-e) River (35) a Fishing Bay (6) 12 
Kingscote Crk. (1) 9 er Creek (4) 3 LS-O Nanticoke Fnd (36) 9 
The Glebe (14) 9 rktown (Whf.) 30 *G8-0 Vienna 9 Ls-O 
Lewisetta 9 LS-O Westpoint 20M Seaford 9 M-GS-O 
oan 9 Ls-O * Bork River (2) 8 | Wicomico River (20) 8 
Yeocomico River (3) 9 orkville 6% LS-O White Haven M-LS-—O 
Kinsale 9 LS-O aoe Roads (10) 24 Salisbury 5 M-GS-O 
White Pt. Creek 9 HO Point Comfort GS-O Kedges Straits 10 
South Yeocomico Mother Hawkins 9 Deal Id. (Wharf) 7 .M-LS-O 
1 M Hampton 9 M-GS-O Manokin River (9) 7 
Cornfieki Harbor 15 LS Newport News 30 M-GS-O Big Annemessex R. (5) 8 
Smith Creek (2) 10 LS-O Small Boat Hrbr. 9 M-LS-O Little Annemessex 
St. Marys River (10) 20 Norfolk 30 M-GS-O R. (3) 10 
St.MarysCity 20 LS-O James River (89) 18 Crisfield 12 M-GS-O 
*. George — ¥ LS-O “a River . Smith Island 7 LS-O 
eorge River Tangier Island (pier 7 LS-O 
Machodoc River (3) 8 Suffolk 9 18-0 eae aaty Sound (7) 7 
Rapoveter Wharf 8 #LS-O Pagan Creek (5) 10 M-LS-O Chesconessex Crk. (2) 12 
Nomini Ba: 15 Chickahominy R. Onancock Creek (5) 7 
Nomini Creek (3) 7 (20) 10 P Crk. (4) 11 
Mount Holley 7 LS-O Claremont Ldg. 7 LS-O wnooeengue tk. (4) il LS-O 
Currioman Bay 7 City Point Whi. 15 LS—-O N .* Cree k 3 a - 
Bretons Bay (7) 10 ins Appomattox R. (10) 4 0 pean eA foi (3) 8 
onardtown 1 etersbur; 
we , 6 M-O Richmond as 18 GSs-O Cape Charles Hrbr. 14 GS-C-O 
+ * 
Pamlico Sound and Adjacent Waters 
NORFOLK TO ALBEMARLE SOUND Roanoke River (54) 4 Pungo River (18) 9 e 
aan Plymouth GS-O- lhaven 8 M-GS-O 
1. Via Dismal Swamp Canal Jamesville i0 LS-O Pantego Crk. (2) 8 
Norfolk Harbor 30 M-GS-O Mackey Creek (4) 7 Pungo Crk. (2) 7 
Elizabeth River 12 Seuppernong R. (4) 10 Goose Creek (3) 10 
Deep Creek 9 Columbia LS-O South Creek (10) 7 
Dis. Swmp. Canal 7 Alligator R. (20) 8 B aoe k (2 7 LS 
Turners Cut 10 P me Riv) 9 — @) + LS 
is uotank River (26) 9 - Bayview 10 GS-O 
Elizabeth City 9 M-GS-O Croatan Sound 12 Washington 10 M-GSs-O 
Peter Mashoes Crk. 7 
2. Via Albemarle & Chesapke. Canal Meshew . eo ~~ = rg oa : 
Norfolk Harbor 30 M-GS-O Roanoke Marshes 18 
Elizabeth River 12 Roanoke Marshes \ Gose Crk oot Fens 
Alb. & Ches. Canal 12 Slough 7 Bayboro (14) 9 LS-O 
North Landing R. 11 Roanoke Sound S Neuse River (34) 11 
Coinjock Bay & Canal 10 Roanoke Island Broad Creek (2) 8 
Coinjock ‘ ”. 18-0 Shallowbag Channel 6 Tusnemia Bey @) 9 
North River 10 Manteo > = South River (5) 10 
Albemarle Sound (46) 12 Pamlico Sound (65) 12 Oriental 8 M-LS-O 
Little River (7) 7 Long Shoal R. (2) 7 Adams Crk. & Canal 12 
Perquimans R. (10) 9 Swan Quarter Bay Beaufort 10 M-GS-O 
Hertford 9 Ls-o (4) 8 Morehead City 10 M-GS-O 
Edenton Bay 8 Swan Quarter 7 4LS-O Clubfoot Creek (2) 7 
denton 8 LS-O Rose Bay (4) 9 Goose Creek (4) 7 
Chowan River (50) 9 Jones Bay (5) 8 U pper Broad Crk. 
Winton 9 LS-O Cedar Id. Bay 8 10) 8 
Meherrin R. (10) 7 Ocracoke 6 LS-O Trent River (16) 8 
Nottoway R.(13) 7 Pamlico River (31) 10 New Bern 11 M-GS-O 











“Setag,”” A Cruiser for the Great Lakes 
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Built last year for Morris W. Gates, of Martinsville, Ind., “Setag” has _ room aft, and the raised pilothouse. Henry C. Grebe & Co. were the 
unusual accommodations for a 65-footer. The reproductions show the designers, and the Great Lakes Boatbuilding Corp. the builders. A pair 
“ming room in the sunken forward deckhouse, the roomy double state. of Sterling Petrel reduction gear motors give a speed of 161/, m.p.h. 
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Rolling the main boom under — a not uncommon trick in ocean racing 


This Ocean Racing 


This Year’s Transatlantic Drive to Show Great Change in the Sport 
Since the Big Event of 1905 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


HEN the fleet that will compete in this year’s 

Transatlantic Race weighs anchor in Newport 

Harbor on July 4th and works down to Brenton 
Reef Lightship for the start of the 3000-mile drive to 
Plymouth, England, a great change will be noted both 
in the size of the competing vessels and the make-up of 
the crews from what was seen in the great Atlantic 
race of $905, the largest fleet, in point of numbers, ever 
to sail a Transatlantic course. 

In that race of twenty-six years ago there were eleven 
starters, the largest, 245 feet in length, and the smallest, 
108 feet, or twice the size of the largest yacht in this 
year’s race. And whereas every vessel in the older fleet 
was manned by a professional crew, and all but one was 
in charge of a professional skipper, in this year’s race 
nearly every soul aboard the probable ten or dozen 
starters will be an amateur, sailing for the pure love of 
the sport, and every skipper and navigator will likewise 
be a Corinthian. 

In a nutshell, the great difference between the past 
and the present in the great game of ocean racing, is 
that the former was purely professional in character, 
while the latter is strictly an amateur proposition, all 
hands, except possibly here and there a galley slave, 
hired to serve three hot and one cold meal a day, 
animated solely by a love of the sea and the desire to 
drive his boat across 3000 miles of troubled ocean in the 
fastest possible time. 

In the race of 1905 some of the most famous pro- 
fessional skippers were to be found on the quarter decks 
of the fleet, men like Charley Barr in Atlantic, Jim 
Loesch in Endymion, Tommy Bohlen, of Gloucester, in 
Fleur-de-Lys, the latter yacht the smallest of the fleet 
and yet so large as to be able to carry on deck most of 
the craft in this year’s race. Yet it is to be doubted if any 
of those famous ‘‘sail crackers” drove their boats any 
harder, or “‘carried on’’ any longer than will the men 
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who are to sail on the comparatively small yachts that 
will race this year. 

This change in the complexion of ocean racing has 
come about through the development since the war of a 
large fleet of small cruisers designed for ocean cruising 
and racing, and the revival of the Bermuda and other 
long ocean races for small boats that have given yacht 
sailors a taste for blue water and have provided excel- 
lent training for both skippers and crews. It is an easy 
matter today to recruit an experienced amateur crew for 
a large Transatlantic race, whereas in 1905 it would have 
been next to impossible. 

In answer to the frequently asked question as to the 
motive back of this urge for long voyages in small ves- 
sels, with its consequent discomfort, hard work and 
sometimes hardship, we can only answer, ‘‘Sport, noth- 
ing but sport.’’ There is, of course, the spirit of ad- 
venture, and the satisfaction that comes from the 
successful achievement of bringing your vessel safely 
to port after a long ocean voyage, but these are the 
concomitants of sport as the present day amateur sailor 
views it. There are no other rewards, save that of being 
first at the finish line, and that, of course, is reserved for 
one vessel out of a fleet that may be as large as the 
forty-two that raced to Bermuda in 1930. When it was 
a game played with professional crews, the chief reward 
was the winning, perhaps coupled, as it was in the old 
days, with the collection of a side bet or a sweepstakes 
by the owner, or prize money distributed among the crew 
of the winning yachts. 

Perhaps the greatest monetary stakes ever raced for 
by yachts was the $90,000 sweepstakes contributed by 
the owners of the three schooners that took part in the 
first Transatlantic yacht race in 1866. It was sailed dur- 
ing an age when men backed their judgment and loyalty 
with hard cash. 

It was pride of opinion that made Pierre Lorillard, 
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owner of the centerboard schooner Vesta, bet George 
Osgood, owner of the keel schooner Fleetwing, that his 
was the better boat. At that time there was as much dis- 
cussion as there is today over the relative seagoing 
merits of the two types, and both owners were willing 
to try conclusions over an ocean course. When James 
Gordon Bennett, owner of the keel schooner Henrietta, 
heard of the match he offered to enter his yacht and 
proposed that the stakes be made $30,000 a corner, 
instead of $10,000, making the total to be pulled down 





Boots and oilskins are in order when the lee rail 
is buried 


by the winning vessel $90,000, a huge sum 
in those days. 

The other two owners agreed, and in 
order to leave no doubt as to the merits 
of the three vessels it was agreed to race 
from Sandy Hook to the Needles, Isle of 
Wight, in December, when there would be 
plenty of wind and weather. December 
11th was fixed for the start, and each yacht 
was in command of a crack skipper, 
“Bully’’ Samuels, former skipper of the 
famous packet ship Dreadnaught, being in 
charge of Henrietta, on which Mr. Bennet 
himself sailed. 

There was great enthusiasm as the three 
yachts got away. The wharves along the 
East River were. crowded with cheering 
thousands as the racers towed down the 
bay, and many excursion boats were on hand to see them 
start from Sandy Hook. Their owners had said they 
wanted plenty of wind, and they got it, all right, almost 
from the start. On December 19th, in a terrific winter 
gale, Henrietta was hove to under trysail, but Vesta 
and Fleetwing tried to run before the ever-increasing sea. 
In the case of the latter it proved fatal, for she broached- 
to, and the sea that swept her deck carried six of her 
crew overboard. Nothing could be done for them — it 
was impossible to launch a boat, Fleetwing being en- 
tirely out of hand — and all six were lost. 

With only some eight or nine hours of daylight each 
day, and several gales, the passage was a hard one, but 
each crew drove their ship to the limit. Henrietta 
finished on Christmas Day, in the fast time of 13 days, 
21 hours and 45 minutes on a course of 3106 miles, or an 
average of 9.39 knots for the passage — excellent time 
lor a yacht less than 90 feet on the water. Fleetwing 
arrived eight hours after Henrietta, and the centerboard 
esta was 20 minutes later, averaging about 9.14 knots. 


Yochting 
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This was, perhaps, the hardest ocean yacht race ever 
sailed. In the 1905 race, when Atlantic made a record of 
12 days, 4 hours to the Lizard over a shorter course, bet- 
ter time was made, but Ailantic was a much larger 
vessel, being 135 feet on the water. In this race Wilson 
Marshall's big three-master made one run of 341 miles, 
noon to. noon, perhaps the best ever made by a sailing 

acht. 
. Another ocean race for blood and cash was the one 
sailed in March, 1887, between the schooners Coronet 
and Dauntless. The former was a new ves- 
sel, while Dauntless was 21 years old and 
had seen hard service. The “wise ones”’ 
backed Coronet, in spite of the fact that 
“Bully”? Samuels sailed ‘‘Collie’’ Colt’s 
Dauntless,—and collected their bets. 
Dauntless started to leak soon after leaving 
Sandy Hook Lightship and there were 
nasty rumors of foul play when two auger 
holes were found under the copper sheath- 
ing, one on each side of the stem, close 
to the water line. Nothing was ever proved 
as to their origin, but it is probable they 
were the result of careless work in the yard 
where the old schooner was fitted out. 
Anyway, we have no occasion to make 
such charges nowadays. Dauntless was 
pumped, as well as sailed, across the 





Amateur crews will drive just as hard as the best eg —or harder. Taken 


on “ Pinta” in the race to Spain, 1928 
Atlantic, and took 16 days 1 hour for the passage. 
In the coming race this summer no less than four new 
yachts, built this year, will be found at the starting line, 
two of them being built to the measurement rule. These 
four are the ketch Landfall, 72 feet long, owned by Paul 
Hammond and from designs by L. Francis Herreshoff; a 
new cutter 60 feet in length on top, designed by Frank 
Paine and owned by Dudley F. Wolfe, who sailed Mo- 
hawk in the race to Spain in 1928; and the two 46-foot 
schooners Amberjack II and Seven Seas, owned by Paul 
D. Rust and F. L. Dellenbaugh, and building at 
Lawley’s. George Roosevelt’s fast schooner Mistress, 
built last year for the Bermuda Race, is another entry, 
as is Olin J. Stephen’s yawl Dorade. Other possibilities 
are Lord Jim, a new Alden-designed schooner owned by 
Paul Nevin; Lismore, ketch, owned by William Roos; 
the schooner Ladrone, owned by George M. Pulver, and 
Dr. George E. Warren’s fast Yankee Girl. Madam 
Heriot’s new ketch, building in England, may represent 
France. The entries do not close until June 10th. 











Preparation is More Than Half the Battle 


A Few of the Things Ocean Racers Must Prepare for if They Expect to be in the Running 


By SAMUEL WEATHERILL 


WO important long distance yacht 
races this summer will attract the 
attention of sailors who are in any way 
interested in deep water sailing. The 
first, from New London to Cape May, 
a distance of 360 nautical miles, starts 
on June 20th, and is expected to at- 
tract upwards of three dozen starters. 
The second is the Transatlantic Race of 2950 miles, 
between Newport, R. I., and Plymouth, England, in 
which ten or a dozen seagoing yachts are expected to 
participate. 

Many things have a bearing on the chances of a boat’s 
success in either of these races, or in any similar contest. 
Design, rig, sails, hull, crew, skipper, navigator, breaks 
of the game, and so on. Last, and most important of 
all, is preparation. Let’s take a look at this matter of 
preparation, and get an idea of what the owner 
of an ocean racer must do if he expects to make any 
kind of a showing, or even be reasonably certain that 
his boat is in: fit condition to take the weather as it 
comes and see the thing through without damage or 
accident. 

First off, the hull must be sound and in good con- 
dition, top and bottom. A leaky hull, while it may not 
be actually dangerous, is a curse, giving the crew a lot 
of extra work at the pumps and causing all hands con- 
siderable anxiety, thereby destroying confidence and 
morale. A leak in the deck, or cabin trunk, hatch, or 
portlight, is highly annoying — wet bunks and cabin 
floors are poor shipmates, and distinctly discouraging 
to a crew already heavily burdened with lack of sleep 
and hard work. And the hull must not only be sound 
and tight, but smooth—for a rough surface means 
added skin friction and loss of speed in an ocean racer 
as well as in an out-and-out racing craft — and even 
more, as there is more wetted surface in your ocean 
racer, designed for seaworthiness, than in a purely 
racing type, in which wetted surface is reduced to the 
absolute minimum. 

Every bit of standing and running rigging must be as 
nearly perfect as possible. A chafed or rotten halliard 
which carries away may not be a serious mishap — but 
it means a loss of time, and possibly the loss of the race. 
If any of the standing rigging lets go, through rust, 
corrosion, or improper adjustment, it may mean the 
loss of a spar, and away go your chances of making any 
kind of a showing, though you may be able to make 
port in safety. Many a craft, in fair condition for easy 
cruising, has come to grief when driven to her limit in a 
race — and more than one craft has been ‘‘eased up” 
to save old, worn, or improper gear. So Mr. Owner 
must check every halliard, sheet, shroud, block, turn- 
buckle, strop, etc., if he expects to tackle an ocean race 
with any real confidence. 

The selection of a competent crew is one of the most 
important problems which faces the owner who is going 
to take part in an ocean race, and the wise skipper is 
mighty careful in choosing the right man. The navigator 
must be thoroughly competent in both coastwise and 
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celestial navigation, and be able to bear a hand on 
halliard, sheet, or wheel. There should be two compe- 
tent watch officers, men of experience, capable sailors, 
keen racing men, able to think and act quickly in an 
emergency. The cook must be able — and willing — to 
serve gocd, substantial food at any and all times. An 
ill-fed crew is in no condition, mentally or physically, to 
keep on their toes in an ocean race. 

In general, every member of a crew should have had 
offshore experience, and preferably racing experience — 
for your cruising man, no matter how good a sailor he 
may be, seldom appreciates the value of expert sail 
trimming, or of driving hard no matter what the dis- 
couragement. And every man should be a first-class 
helmsman — not only in daytime, in average weather, 
but at night, and in a blow, when the boat, hard-driven, 
tries to ‘“‘take charge.” 

More than ever before, sails are an all-important 
item in the equipment of the ocean racer. A few years 
ago the owner of a cruising boat about to enter an 
ocean race would overhaul his working sails, add a 
spinnaker and balloon jib, and consider that he was 
ready for the fray. But not today. Working sails must 
not only set well, but they must be supplemented by a 
galaxy of light sails. For it is in light and moderate 
weather that one sees the greatest difference in speed 
in modern ocean races, and most of this difference is 
due to sails. Some craft carry an extra mainsail — a 
light, loose-footed affair which will flow out and drive 
the boat in the lightest of zephyrs, where the regular 
mainsail, of heavy, staunch material, would hang in 
useless folds. A reaching jib, of course, for use in light 
going with wind forward of the beam. And a Genoa jib, 
for work with the wind well forward, be it light or mod- 
erately strong. Then your schooner should have at least 
three main-topmast staysails — a fisherman, an inter- 
mediate staysail, and a balloon staysail. And this year 
several schooners are going to try out a fourth staysail 
—a sort of Genoa staysail, or overlapping affair. For 
you must be prepared for every sort of breeze, light or 
heavy, forward or aft. Possibly you won’t use over half 
the sails in any one race. Yet you must have them all, 
or take the chance of losing ground should certain con- 
ditions arise. Some of the boats in the Transatlantic 
Race will carry two spinnakers — a large one for aver- 
age running, and a smaller one for a really hard breeze. 
And two spinnaker poles, of course. 

Every precaution should be taken regarding the 
supply of water and food — plenty of water, in clean, 
leak-proof tanks, and an extra supply in jugs or bottles 
—and a carefully chosen stock of food, so that the 
cook will be able to serve up appetizing and nourishing 
food, with as much variety as possible. 

Of course, to achieve success in ocean racing, one 
must have a boat which is a reasonably good performer. 
With that as a starting point, and thorough preparation, 
you have as good a chance as the next fellow — and a 
better chance than the chap with a faster craft which is 
poorly prepared in any one of a dozen ways. Truly, 
preparation is half the battle. 
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The Advantages of 


Curve-Footed Mainsails 


By DR. MANFRED CURRY 


OT only the American public but the 
whole world has welcomed the success of 
the Cup Defender Enterprise. Her suc- 
cess has been attributed to the master- 
! ful sailing of the Americans as well as 
A! to the superior design of the boat. One 
into» * of the outstanding points of the rigging 
is a cone-shaped boom with a flat upper surface on which 
the mainsail slides back and forth on travelers, thus 
permitting of an arched foot. 

If we look back to an older time in sailing we shall 
find that the idea of an arched foot in the mainsail is not 
new. The barks and fishermen of the waters of Southern 
Europe — the Mediterranean — carry no booms, using 
a sail with an arched, i.e., loose foot, thus permitting a 
natural arching, as shown in the photograph of the 
felucca. 

The author was the first to improve upon this idea and 
to bring it into practical use for modern racing boats by 
designing an arched, but, at the same time, a fixed foot.* 
He was also the first to test these experiments in the 
wind tunnel, the results of which were published in his 
book Yacht Racing. The following article is devoted to 
the development of the arched foot and includes the 
wind tunnel experiments and practical experiences. 

It is a known fact, and has been proved by diagrams 
made of wind tunnel tests, that an arched sail develops 
more pressure than a flat sail. This led to the conclusion 
that the main boom exercises an unfavorable influence 
on the sail. by flattening out its foot and lower seams, 
thus reducing the development pressure in that area. 
It is also interesting to note that the bird’s wing retains 
its arch right to the body of the bird. 

The following experiments, which indicate the su- 
periority of an arched foot, were made in the wind 
tunnel used by Prof. Junkers, at Dessau, in 1924. 

In order to compare the efficiency of a straight and 
* Patented by the American Patent Office in 1926-7. 
















Several methods o 








of curving or ee the foot of the sail 
devised by Dr. Curry. At right, the bent boom; center, 
batten and pocket meth 











The elias of the Mediterranean shows appreciation of the value of a 
curved foot to the sail 


curved foot, two model sails made of tin were placed in 
the current of the wind tunnel and the pressures de- 
veloped were measured. One of these sails was a Mar- 
coni, with the relation of length to breadth of 3 to 1, 
and a straight foot corresponding to the straight boom. 
It was found that the maximum pressure was reached at 
the angle of opposition of 20° and amounted to exactly 
8.85 pounds, as indicated by the curve /X in the accom- 
panying diagram. The horizontal distance from the 
curve to the scale line at the left indicates the resistance 
of the sail; the vertical distance from the curve to the 
bottom scale line indicates the side pressure. 

The same model sail was then given an arch of 1/13 
throughout, i.e., its foot or main boom was arched or 
“bent.”’ The corresponding curve Xa in the diagram 
shows that the pressure developed, due to this change, 
increased from 8.85 pounds to 10 pounds, or an increase 
of 1244%. As these measurements were made with a 
relatively short boom — relation of length to breadth of 
sail 3 to 1 — we should, therefore, be justified in assum- 
ing that the pressure developed by a sail of the same 
surface area but with a boom of twice the length, that is, 
by a sail in which the relation of length to breadth is 3 to 





; left, the plank boom 














2, which corresponds to the gaff rig, would increase 
double that amount, i.e., a 25 percent increase over the 
straight Marconi foot. This was confirmed by curve Xb 
in the diagram, which represents the pressure developed 
by this model of a gaff sail. 

From these experiments we see how important it is to 
extend the arch to the foot of the sail. This can be 
effected to a certain extent by using battens in the lower 
part, which should extend to the luff; but the primary 
problem of replacing the straight boom by a bent one, 
if we wish to take full advantage of this further means of 
increasing the development of pressure in the sail, still 
remained to be solved. 

Before I had found satisfactory solutions or, rather, 
constructions for the various innovations referred to 
above, I set myself to the task of constructing a practical 
bent boom. Upon its completion, I tested it thoroughly, 
and I am able to report the following on its construction 
and the results achieved: 

The bent boom used in the above tests was con- 
structed as follows: The boom, 23.5 feet long, was 
“built-up” of three lengths of wood limed together. Its 
maximum arch is about one foot in the first third, from 
which section it becomes straighter as it continues aft. 
The boom terminates at the mast in a universal joint, 
so that it can be reversed by taking half a turn upward, 
either by hand or automatically. Practice has proved it 
necessary to insert a stop device in the joint to prevent 
the boom from hanging through, due to its arching or 
outward bend. While the boom is making its turn of 
180°, the foot of the sail slides around it on a wire leech 
rope that passes under about twenty little travelers on 
the boom. This mechanism has proved most practical 
and altogether satisfactory; it insures a perfect set of the 
sail with a uniform arch from head to foot. It does not, 
however, permit reefing of the sail, but, with the boat 
in question, reefing was not necessary. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows the bent boom in use. 
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My various tests with the bent boom showed that it 
improved the boat strikingly in light and moderate 
breezes. A boat inclined to a lee helm with a straight 
boom had a tendency to luff with a bent boom, an ab- 
solute proof that more pressure is developed by the main- 
sail in the latter case. In a strong wind, however, the 
bent boom appears to be no improvement. This is ob- 
viously due to the fact that in the flaws the relatively 
large resistance of the arched surface cannot be reduced, 
while, by easing the sheets, the side pressure is dimin- 
ished. By this change in the relation between resistance 
and side pressure the direction of the driving force is, 
however, unfavorably influenced. 

The arching of the foot of the sail may be accom- 
plished in various ways. One may even use a straight 
boom, on which the sail is bent indirectly by inserting 
a piece of duck, the outer contour of which is given the 
desired arch, between the boom and the foot of the sail; 
the inner straight edge of this piece of duck is fastened to 
the boom and its arched edge sewed on to the foot of the 
sail; it thus forms a right angle with the sail proper, into 
the foot of which a batten is inserted under such tension 
that the piece of duck is stretched laterally, that is, held 
in a horizontal position — at right angles to the sail (ef. 
attached sail pocket as shown in photograph). 

This so called ‘“ pocket”’ construction has proved the 
most practical of all. It has the advantage of permitting 
the removal of the batten in a strong wind and the lash- 
ing of the sail directly to the boom, by means of a leech 
line. Grommets are provided for this purpose whereby 
the smaller arch, so desirable in heavy winds, isachieved. 

We now come to the next experiment, XJ. For its 
better understanding, I shall first state the considera- 
tions upon which it is based. 

We know that the suction on the leeward side of the 
sail: amounts to from three to five times the positive 
pressure on its windward surface and that the maximum 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Bluefishing on Bass Rip in “Nashayte” 


Rip-Running and “Nashayte” 


Something About a Little Auxiliary for Rough Water Fishing, And That One Man Can Handle 


By BASSETT JONES 


from Nantucket Island. Close in, not five miles 

from the beach, lie the Old Man and Bass Rip, 
with deeper water inshore. Outside Bass Rip is the 
submerged gorge of some ancient pre-glacial river, and 
then, twelve miles offshore, the hard-pan rises almost 
precipitately from twenty fathoms to four feet below 
the surface at the Rose and Crown. 

To the south the Rose and Crown deepens somewhat 
and then widens out into Great Rip, which here forms 
the eastern wall of the gorge, just as Bass Rip, and, 
further out, the Old Man, crown the western slope. 
Thirty-five miles southeast of Sankaty Head this 
gorge finds its outlet between Davis Bank and Davis 
South, where, many years ago, the Nantucket Light- 
vessel, then known as “‘South Shoal,’”’ was moored. On 
Davis South there are but eighteen feet of water, so, 
even here, the heavier shore-bound rollers occasionally 
break. Further north, along Great Rip and the Rose 
and Crown, a surf always runs. Seen from Sankaty 
Head, it bounds the eastern horizon in a line of flickering 
white. Beyond this shallow, hard-pan ridge, the bottom 
slopes down from Davis Bank to the 20-fathom line, 
only to rise again at Fishing Rip, and again, at Middle 
Ground and at Phelp’s Bank. Fifty miles at sea, at 
ee? Rip, it finally falls away toward the Continental 
enely, 

_ Save the water that seeps through between the 
islands, the whole coastwise flood tide, bound north 
from the southern ocean, deflected east by the New 
England Coast, streams along the south shore of Nan- 
tucket and out to sea across this submerged ridged 
plateau. Stand on the crest of the abandoned cliff at 


Pee: fifty miles the shoals extend south and east 


Siasconset at the maximum of the flood tide, and look 
east. No matter how quiet the weather, as far as the 
eye can see the waters are seething and swirling in 
eddies and breaking in rips. Over this stretch of shoals 
Sankaty Head Light stands guard. 

Previous to the early 1900’s, when the bluefish were 
still plentiful along the coast, this area of broken water 
afforded, probably, the finest bluefishing in the world. 
In 1898 Captain Edward Burchell, another Nan- 
tucketer, and I, trolling along Bass Rip, in the catboat 
Crusader, took in less than an hour 44 fish, weighing 386 
pounds. Several individual fish weighed over 15 pounds. 

In those days there was no power. We trusted to the 


‘ wind to take us out and bring us back. That is why 


we first fished the Great Rip — a flood tide setting us 
east, willy-nilly, on an airless and broiling early Sep- 
tember day. We might have anchored, but I, much the 
youngest of the crew, wanted desperately to have at 
least one try at the Great Rip and argued Capt. Burchell 
into what was probably a foolhardy trip with a 25-foot 
catboat. On another day out there I lay flat on the for- 
ward deck, my head over the stem, and there, 15 miles 
offshore, with Sankaty Head an uncertain element on 
the western horizon, I watched the bottom come and 
go in the green depths like some huge, breathing sub- 
marine monster. So it was for fifteen minutes, the lead 
overside to keep us placed, before the first sea broke 
across the rip as the tide began to make. 

Then there was the day it blew a southerly half-gale, 
following 48 hours of heavy wind. We went down 
under the lee of the eastern shore till we lay under 
Sankaty and discussed our chances. The fish were 
there and worth twenty cents a pound, so, under three 
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reefs, with peak dropped and boom topped to hold her 
down, we ran the length of Bass Rip, going through 
the breakers only twice in that ten-mile run off the wind. 
But we moved too fast and lost fish, so we bore away 
for Squam Head, lashed her wheel, and went below 
for lunch. 

Often Captain Burchell and I discussed the kind of 
boat we should have for rip-running. Tho catboat hull 
had much to recommend it — shallow draft, stiff, and 
quick on her helm, reasonably seaworthy, if it was not 
too rough, but, due to the flatness of her forward body, 
she pounded dangerously. And her rig was wrong. 

In working a rip the start is made down wind, so 
you are off the wind, with well eased sheets, as you slide 
along the tideward side of the shoal. Your lines run 
across the shoal to the breakers beyond. Thus the 
sweep of the tide, four knots in places, and the pull of 
the wind, combine to set your boat e+ a fairly large 
angle with the rip, her stern to it. Thy .elmsman faces 
mostly aft — for he must watch both tines and the rip. 
The sails become almost a secondary matter. If you lose 
your grip on things, and go across, she must take the 
breakers stern first, requiring a quick eye and helm, 
and a rudder large enough to swing her if she loses 
steerageway. There is no time to bring her bow on, 
and if she has way enough to luff or pay off quickly or 
come about, she would not be taken across. Besides, if 
she was traveling so fast through the water, her motion 
would be too great for fishing. The object is to drift 
artfully along the tideward side of the rip. To do this 
in a catboat requires a topped boom and a lowered gaff 
— or even a reef or two, so as to reduce the sail to the 
minimum necessary to hold steerageway. The topped 
boom has.a further reason. As she rolls and pitches with 
eased sheets, the boom, untopped, is likely to plough 
under frequently, or smack a sea, and reduce her way 
enough to let the tide take her across. The drag of the 
boom and sail in the water may fetch her beam on the 
breakers, and then she gets a shaking and slapping! 
I have seen several booms broken this way. The strain 
on an unstayed mast way up in her head, with spars, 
sail and boat violently thrown about, is a severe test 
of fastenings! 

I recall a day, without much wind, but a heavy 
ground swell breaking along the rips, when I, at the 
helm, missed a turn of the wheel by reason of having a 
fish on each of the five lines out. Burchell was hauling 
three, I, two. The boat gave a terrific lurch. At the 
first breaker she drove her boom deep and took a sail 
full of water—a beautiful mess while it lasted. I 
thought it would take the mast out of her. But Crusader 
was a staunch ship and could take an awful licking. 
I gave up the wheel for the rest of that run, but I made 
up my mind then that a loose-footed sail would spill 
water, and might be a good trick. Perhaps a square sail 
might be just the thing for this work. Poor old Crusader 
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— the last time I saw her she was a battered old hulk 
with a rusty two-cycle engine in her, serving the traps 
along Coatue Beach. 

We agreed that some sort of sloop rig would be best — 
very carefully balanced, so that she would swing easily 
to her helm either way; a hull rather flat aft, like a cat, 
but with a clipper stern for its lifting power; and, for- 
ward, more forefoot, and full bilges, like a Friendship 
sloop. This boat could have more draft than a cat — 
say, three feet instead of thirty inches for a 21-foot 
water line, remembering that in the trough of the sea, 
pushing slowly across the shoal against the tide, there 
may be little depth of water. 

For over a quarter of a century I have dreamed and 
thought of those days in Crusader and have watched 
for any sign of returning bluefish. They have told me 
of fishing off Fire Island — but they were baby fish, 
three or four pounds at the most. Such are good for a 
rod and reel, but not for a battle between a man on one 
end of a tarred line, and a war chief of the shoals on the 
other end pulling line and skin out of your hands! The 
fight did not end when he finally came aboard. ’Ware 
his jaws till he is rigor mortis! Many of us will carry 
bluefish scars to the grave. 

After a few preliminaries in 1927 and in 1928, they 
struck back ia 1929. By September of that year young 
fellows again began to learn the art of heaving and 
hauling from Smith Point and Surfside beach. One or 
two brave souls went out in power boats through the 
gap between Smith Point and Tuckernuck to try their 
luck, and I fell to shaping up on paper all the accu- 
mulated ideas as to what a rip-runner should be, and 
turned them over to Cliff Mezerolle, at Nantucket, 
who built Rose and Crown for me in 1926. 

The conditions at the base of her design were as fol- 
lows: Nashayte had to be, at most, a two-man boat. 
In other words, two men must be able to handle her 
under any conditions. Generally, one man would be suffi- 
cient. She must not draw over three feet, less center- 
board. This, for a suitable prismatic coefficient, deter- 
mined her I.w.1. 

As a matter of fact, she was designed the reverse way. 
I made a general sketch, Cliff made a half-model, and 
from the altered model, her lines were drawn out. Then 
I checked her lines by all the necessary and usual 
methods and determined her displacement, center of 
buoyancy, weight, center of gravity, c.l.p. and all the 
rest of it, and drew a sail plan that would bring the cen- 
ter of effort where we thought it should lie. 

With Cliff, all I had to say was, ‘“‘Build her as for 
yourself, and do the things you have always wanted 
to do.” She was constructed with Port Orford cedar 
planking that will not dry rot, riveted to timbers of 
bent oak. All working wood was of teak; centerboard 
box of Massarandubba, that worms will not attack; 
deck of Oregon fir, canvas-covered; and all fastenings 
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“Crusader” in the rips, showing the drawbacks of the cat 
rig. Above: The day it blew a half gale from the south. 
At left: The start is made down wind 
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of Everdur. The centerboard slot through the oak keel 
was faced with Tobin bronze, as well as the shoe and 
centerboard. The centerboard was arranged as Arthur 
Haire suggested to me, so that it can be dropped out 
of the box or lifted out, the only permanent parts being 
two one-inch Everdur stop pins through her keel. 

Instead of a house, the deck pitches up from the 
waterway below 4-inch deep bulwarks at 35 degrees, 
to a slightly domed and cleated central crown, the width 
of the cockpit at its after end reducing to nothing at 
the stem. The fore and aft central axis of this raised 
forward deck is parallel with the load water line. Natural 
grown oak knees brace the inclined walls and carry the 
stresses down to the stringers. Thus, Nashayte has 
better than a house forward, without cutting the deck 
beams and without a joint that, sooner or later, is cer- 
tain to leak. This is attained without unduly increasing 
her windage and freeboard forward, so dangerous in a 
choppy seaway. 

Below is a small cabin, with narrow transoms and 
two folding pipe frame canvas berths. A small toilet is 
worked into the transom. A compact galley occupies the 
bulkhead wall on the starboard side of the centerboard 
box, the companionway being on the port side. Prac- 
tically, a wooden dog tent for two, but good enough for 
the occasional night we may spend aboard when the 
tide floods so early that we must lie under Sankaty all 
night and get underway before sun-up. Fresh water is 
carried in a 5-gallon, tin-lined copper tank under the 
galley, filled from the deck and drawn by a pump — 
there are no leaky faucets. 

Tanks above the cockpit floor, under the seats, hold 
fuel for the small two cylinder Red Wing driving a 16 
by 16 two-bladed wheel, and located under the cockpit 
floor. A fuel tank leak will rua to the cockpit scuppers, 
not to her bilges. The tanks are filled by hose connection 
from deck plates. They flood overboard, not inboard. 

Pig lead ballast, concentrated athwartships, is carried 
in strong boxes built under the cockpit, the bottom of 
these boxes forming a fore and aft reénforcing over her 
timbers. No ballast rests on her planking. 

Now a most important matter — ventilation. On her 
forward deck is a 3-inch deck plate and cowl. Directly 
below the plate opening, fastened by its rim to the 
cabin ceiling, is a copper saucepan. On the forward side 
of the pan, just under the rim, a 3-inch opening con- 
nects with a 3-inch copper tube ending through the 
bulkhead of her forepeak locker. From the bottom of 
the saucepan 3-inch copper tubes lead through her 
sides overboard, port and starboard. Thus, any water 
entering through the cowl is caught in the pan and 
drained overboard, while the air is discharged right 
in her head. From the forepeak, the air enters triangular 
passageways under both port and starboard transom 
floors. These triangular passages connect with the 
spaces between timbers and behind the sheathing, and 
also open through the after bulkhead into the space 
under the cockpit floor. Just ahead of her teak stern 
board on the after deck is a 3-inch plate and cowl. 





“She must take the breakers 
stern first” 
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Thus, air entering by the forward cowl, facing forward, 
after passing the entire length of cabin and bilges, 
leaves by the stern cowl facing aft. She can lie at her 
mooring for a month or more and always be fresh and 
sweet inside. No gasoline fumes can collect anywhere. 

The cockpit floor, like the cabin floor, is of teak. It 
is six inches above I.w.]. and has two 2-inch scuppers 
each side. The engine hatch is raised two and one-half 
inches above the cockpit floor. The cockpit coaming, 
twelve inches high aft, rises nine inches right over the 
forward deck to form a water bulkhead. On the star- 
board side of the centerboard box holders are provided 
for pen boards, so that this forward end of the cockpit 
may be used as a fish pen. 

The mast has spreaders and spreader stays as well as 
mainstays from the cross-trees, all drawn up with dead- 
eyes and lanyards to obtain necessary flexibility. A fore- 
stay runs to the special end, fitting on a stubby bow- 
sprit. All stays have served eyes around the mast — in 
fact, no fastenings anywhere go through mast or spars. 
Jaws are used on the boom as well as on the gaff, with 
well slushed rings, of course — not slides and runners. 
All blocks for running rigging hook to withes. 

There are two tricks in the rigging that I got from 
Martin’s excellent ‘‘Deep Water Cruising.” The first 
is the halved squaresail yard, each half fastened to a 
double gooseneck mast-band just below the spreader 
plates. I believed that the squaresail would prove the 
sail for rip-running, but had not thought of the simple 
device that makes it practicable on a small boat. When 
the squaresail is not in use, the yards are lowered by the 
lifts to the shrouds and lashed. Then clew and brace 
blocks are unhooked aft, brought forward and hooked 
to deck eyes near the chain plates, slack taken up, ends 
coiled and secured to pins in a bar set through the 
lanyards. 

To this, I have added the following. Both fore braces, 
both after brace tackles, and both clew tackles are single 
lines. The after brace tackle and the clew tackle are 
each rove from a deck cleat on one side through one 
sheave of a double sheave deck block on the same side 
as the cleat, out through a single sheave flying block 
shackled to the end of the clew, or brace, thence back 
to the deck block and to a deck cleat on this side. The 
pull of the sail on both clew lines and on both braces 
oppose each other, so that a man sitting aft can trim 
the sail by pulling one way or the other on the cross 
deck lines. 

The forward brace, beginning at the end of one half- 
yard, goes to a deck block forward, then across the deck 
to a similar block, and aloft to the end of the other 
half-yard. A loose block runs on the cross deck part of 
the line, shackled to a line running aft to a pin on the 
centerboard. By taking in on this line, the forward 
brace may be drawn as tight as desired. The line runs 
through the blocks when the after brace is worked as 
explained above. The man at the helm can trim all sails. 

The second trick is the use of a rope jibstay running 
through a sheave on the bowsprit end to a tackle in- 





























board. A block is hooked to the jib tack. The jib tack 
line is shackled to an eyebolt on one side of the bow- 
sprit, passes through this block, down to a cheek block 
on the other side of the bowsprit, and to a whip inboard. 
The jib hanks are snap hooks. To set, change, or take 
in the jib, both whip and tackle are paid out, and the 
jib with its stay comes inboard where it can be easily 
handled. 

The mainsail is loose-footed. She will not grab a sail 
full of water some day and stay hove down. The out- 
haul tackle is rigged along the boom. 

In a small boat like this, where quick work on the 
helm is necessary, the rudder post comes through the 
after deck and is fitted to a tiller. Therudderand post are 
a single bronze casting. The rudder is of large area. 

No main sheet traveler is used. The usual fisherman’s 
sheet rigging is planned, with two fixed deck blocks, 
both ends of the sheet coming aboard. The outer end 
of every halliard goes to a becket on a block coming 
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Three views of “Nashayte” before she was launched 


down with the sail, so, when sails are down, both ends 
of halliards are on the deck. The topping-lift has a 
tackle on the boom, and from a masthead block, comes 
down to a tackle on the deck, so it can be worked both 
ends. All halliards, the topping-lift tackle lead, and the 
jib sheet which works on a traveler, come to belaying 
pins mounted on the side of the centerboard box, where 
they can all be reached by the man at the helm. The 
binnacle is mounted on the after end of the centerboard 
box, just behind the centerboard winch. Nashayte is pro- 
vided with a storm jib and riding sail. 

The squaresail is in two parts, two-thirds and one- 
third of the total area, ring-laced together. Either part 
may be set separately, or both set together, one as a 
bonnet on the other. 

Such, in brief, is what the Nashayte is, and what she 
is supposed to do — if the bluefish return to the Nan- 
tucket Shoals. The hull dimensions are: l.o.a. 25’ 2”; 
l.w.l. 22’; beam 8’ 6”; draft 3’, with outboard. 








Every line in “Nashayte” indicates ability. This picture, jtaken when she was launched, 
shows her with ballast in calculated position, before trimming 
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The power yacht “Onika,” owned by Edsel Ford, going overboard from the builders’ yard, 
Pusey & Jones, Wilmington. The ground ways and ribbands are shown in foreground. 
Cables for checking her after she is afloat are attached to the hull 


How a Ship is Launched 


An Explanation of the Methods Used in Sending a Completed Hull into the Water 


By CARLOS C. HANKS 


URING the moments of her launching a 
ship leaves the control of man and is 
a free thing. Once she becomes water- 
borne, men restrict her movements with 
lines until rudder and engines are ready 
to direct her. Thereafter, men watchfully 
handle the vessel to keep her always 





under control. 

Because of the fact that when a ship is released and 
starts down the ways nothing can be done to aid or 
direct her, launching presents a vitally important series 
of problems. 

The vessel may slide safely into the water; or she may 
burst the ways, stick and stop, tip at the sea end of the 
ways, turn turtle, or hit the water hard enough to crush 
in her stern. Upon the preparations made beforehand 
will depend the success or failure of the launching. These 
preparations should begin even before the keel is laid 
and continue in engineering offices and at the ways until 
the ship rides safely in the water. , 

_ tis the intention of the writer to develop the prepara- 
tions for launching a ship of 10,000 tons. Considerable 
variation in detail is found, even for ships of equal size, 
while larger or smaller ships, with finer or fuller hulls, 
necessarily require different arrangements. In the case 
of yachts, with their fine lines and lighter hull weight, 
there may be some variation in the construction of crib- 
bing and the use of packing, but, in the main, the same 
yard practice applies as in the launching of a large ship. 

he outer hull is, of course, completed and painted 
before a ship glides into the water, and about half of all 


her weights are on board. The largest of the machinery 
is usually left out until after the launch, and consider- 
able of a hog, in the ship, due to the absence of these 
weights amidships, is expected. Because of this, the 
shafting is not lined up until after all machinery weights 
have been brought aboard and installed, when the 
launch hogging will have disappeared. Shipyard prac- 
tice accepts a hog of four inches as not excessive in a 
fast, fine vessel of the tonnage mentioned, without 
machinery amidships. 

Because stern-first launching is the common practice 
this method will be considered. Side launching must not 
be ignored, however. It is advantageous where there is 
ample building space ashore but where the water area is 
restricted. One big advantage of side launching is the 
great way declivity that is made possible by the small 
distance, which provides very high acceleration without 
excessive striking velocity. Shorter travel and greater 
acceleration lessen the chances of sticking and remove 
the danger of tripping on the way-ends. 

The relatively low velocities used in end launching 
create the forces that tend to deform the hull..Way-end 
pressure, for instance, does more damage than under 
higher velocity conditions. Moreover, even a slight vari- 
ance in the consistency of the way lubricant, or a tem- 
perature change after the correct lubricant for a given 
temperature has been used, will have a marked effect on 
hull velocity. 

Building ways should be designed and constructed 
with the requirements of launching in mind. The ship 
must be as close to the water as possible, and high 
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used in launching calcula- 
tions must be indicated on 
the batten before the ship 
can be safely launched. 
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allow changes in the ways 
before much money has 
been spent on the ship. 

Figure 1 assumes any obtainable tide height and is a 
scale plotting that shows the end of the ground ways and 
their line of inclination. As the ship takes to the water, 
upward pressure is exerted aft by buoyant forces that 
also exert moments about the way-ends that try to lift 
the stern. The damage to the ship, in case of tipping, will 
be greater if the way-ends are new and rigid. Also, if 
one side of the ways should crush and the other remain 
firm, the ship would slide off sidewise, or possibly capsize. 

A stability calculation of the ship should be made for 
the condition of launch. A ship is not well supported 
from a stability standpoint as she enters the water, and 
with poor initial stability is very apt to capsize if way 
trouble develops. 

The dynamic reactive force of the water against the 
stern, as the ship descends, has a component which tends 
to lift the stern. This force is not calculable, but we know 
it exists, and that it tends to raise the buoyancy curve 
and helps to prevent tipping. It enters as an additional 
small margin of safety that should not be considered in 
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keel blocks, vertical bot- 
tom blocks, dog shores, 
and oblique bilge and side shores. About every third 
keel block is a sand block. This is an iron box filled with 
sand which rests on top of a wooden block. A wooden 
‘“‘piston’’ in the top of the sand box transmits the ship’s 
weight to the sand, from the sand to the bottom “pis- 
ton,’ and from there to the timber or concrete floor and 
piling below. The advantage of the sand block is the ease 
with which the sand can be released, and the pressure 
on the timbers removed, by casting loose the sides of the 
iron box. Then the wooden blocks can be taken out 
without the splitting that is necessary where no sand 
box is used. Dog shores are short logs used as columns 
under the bottom and bilge for vertical support. 

The blocking and shoring, which was used to support 
the ship while she was building, must be replaced by the 
launching ways. The sliding ways extend almost the full 
length of the ship, and support the cradle, which, in 
turn, carries the ship. The cradle is approximately 490 
feet long for a fine ship of 600-foot length. The fore 
poppet and after poppet support both ends of the ship. 
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The design of these poppets will be described later. The 
ground ways, on which the cradle slides, extend well 
out into the water. 

The over all width of the launching ways is about 
one-third the extreme breadth of the ship for a fine ship, 
or one-half for a block-shaped ship. The ground ways 
rest on wooden blocks supported by a concrete founda- 
tion which rests on piling. The timbers of the ground 
ways are connected to each other, end to end, and side 
motion is prevented by oblique shoring which presses 
against the ribbands, and is braced against piles or 
stakes at the bottom, as illustrated in Figure 2. 

The ground ways slope is 45/64 of an inch to the foot. 
This is greater than the declivity of the building ways, 
which is 9/16 of an inch to the foot. The proper degree 
of building and launching declivity is determined by 
experience alone. The inclination must be great enough 
to start the ship, and to give enough momentum near 
the start to prevent sticking on the ways. On the other 
hand, the inclination must not be excessive, for then 
the stern may go under, the momentum may be too 
great to be absorbed by available checking means in the 
space allowed, or the stern may be seriously damaged. 

The sliding ways, the 
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inches, making a total sliding width of 60 inches on the 
two ways. The sections of the sliding ways must be 
vertically flexible and strongly connected longitudinally. 

Figure 3 shows how these requirements are met by the 
use of steel butt straps. The after ends of the sliding 
ways are curved under like sled runners to make the 
sliding ways ride up over the grease on the ground ways. 
For a similar reason, the ends of all sections are rounded 
on the lower side to aid lubrication. (See Figure 4.) Oak 
wedges are spaced about a foot apart above the sliding 
ways. All wedges are connected with light manila lines to 
aid in their recovery after the launch. The recovery of 
all wood is important, for if any should lodge under the 
ship’s bilge keels it may cause serious damage later, 
when the ship is docked. Every effort is therefore made 
to recover all parts of the cradle immediately, and the 
parts are secured together with this in mind. 

Yellow pine is the material in the ways and packing. 
Figure 5 shows how the wedges are inserted beneath the 
packing, which consists of heavy timbers, like the sliding 
ways. This packing supports lighter and shorter pieces 
shaped to fit the ship. Before the sliding ways are laid, 
the ground ways must be coated with tallow and grease. 

The sliding ways should 
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shows how this is prevented by driving thumb cleats 
between the sliding ways and the ribbands. These, as 
well as the templates, are removed just before the 
launch, after the third ‘‘rally,’’ as will be described later. 
A large number of iron dogs are driven into the cradle 
and into the ribbands to aid in holding the two ways 
together seeurely. These, also, are removed after the 
third ‘‘rally.” 

The pieces of packing are connected together with 
nailed cleats, and steel staples connected by manila 
lashings to similar 
staples in the sliding 
ways are driven into 
the lower and heavier 
timbers. Capping 
pieces are used to 
prevent outboard mo- 
tions of the sides of 
the cradle caused by 
the side thrust due to 
the ship’s weight. 
The capping pieces 
include both the 
packing and the slid- 
ing ways. Those on 
the starboard side of 
the ship are con- 
nected to those on the 
port side by tie rods 
and wire ropes pass- 
ing under the keel. 

The number of 
capping pieces, or 
their longitudinal 
spacing, varies from 
one every two feet at 
the ends of the cradle to one every 16 feet amidships, 
since that side thrust increases as the ends are reached. 
The sliding ways are secured to the ship about every 40 
feet by one-inch-diameter wire ropes which are secured 
to bitts on deck. These slings are for the purpose of 
aiding in the recovery of the cradle after launching. 

The fore poppet may be described as that structure on 
which the ship pivots as it leaves the ground ways. 
Figure 7 shows how it is constructed to withstand the 
especially high side thrust which occurs in this region, 
and to allow the bow to pivot. Four steel plates, each 
two feet wide, are used to take the side thrust, but 
these are aided by tie rods, as shown. The heavy angles 
and packing timbers run along the whole length of the 
poppet. Two tie rods are used per plate, and the wire 
rope section in the middle of each presses hard up against 
the butt strap on the plate, which is directly under the 
keel. The heavy angles take the stress in the plates and 
transmit them to the continuous timbers in the packing. 
The ship’s side should be greased before the concrete is 
applied, to keep the cement from sticking to the hull. 

The pivoting function of the fore poppet is taken care 
of by a number of two-by-three-inch spruce strips which 
are sandwiched in at about one-foot intervals between 
the longitudinal members of the poppet packing. These 
are set transversely and are called crushing strips, as 
they tilt and crush, allowing a rocking motion of the 
bow in relation to the ways. 

The ship’s plans should be studied especially in the 
region of the fore poppet where large stresses on the 
vessel occur, and temporary shoring should be provided 
for all localities where excessive pressure, due either to 
the abnormal conditions of launching, or to the incom- 
plete condition of the ship, may develop. 
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The launching of a large vessel is an undertaking that requires great care. S.S. 
“Mount Carroll” taking the water 
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The after poppet begins about eight feet forward of 
the lower end of the sliding ways, as Figure 8 illustrates, 
and the pressure there curls up the ends and further aids 
the sliding ways to run up over a good, thick grease film. 
They are placed as near the ends of the vessel as prac- 
ticable and are both connected by wire ropes to the ship 
so that they can be easily recovered after the launch. 

A hydraulic brake or mask is fitted at the stern to 
check the way of the ship and to brace the rudder 
against turning. The mask, with the method of securing 

it to the rudder and 


¢ stern, is shown in 
e Figure 9. 

A number of tum- 

‘? bling blocks are fitted 


under the keel and 
under the docking 
keels. These have 
rounded ends so that 
they will offer no 
resistance to down- 
ward motion except 
immediately at the 
start, when they take 
some of the ship’s 
weight, and by so do- 
ing diminish the com- 
ponent which tends 
to launch the ship. 
This initial effect is 
small, however, and 
the tumblers help to 
keep the ship from 
heeling, and to sup- 
port its weight. The 
two principal means 


of holding the ship steady until she is ready to launch are 
the triggers, one on each side near the stern, and the sole 
pieces placed on each side at the bow. The triggers are 
released and removed after the “third rally,” just before 
the sole pieces are sawed through to release the ship. 
The object of the triggers is to connect the sliding ways 
rigidly to the ground ways, preventing any relative 
motion. 

The sole pieces are the connections between the sliding 
ways and ground ways which are left to be cut last. 
These are of oak, and each is about 30 inches wide and 
made of three 4- by 10-inch planks. Figure 10 shows how 
the sole pieces are bolted at one end of the sliding ways 
and at the other to the ground ways. Four men, two on 
each side, saw through the sole pieces, and the ship 
usually breaks away and launches after the saws have 
cut down about three inches. 

Figure 10 also shows a hydraulic ram, which is fitted 
on each side to push against the sliding way if the ship 
does not start when the sole piece is sawed. 

A rally is a period, generally of five minutes’ duration, 
during which men with hammers or rams pound in the 
wedges along the side. They try to drive all wedges in 
equally during each rally in order to keep the pressure 
uniform on both sides of the ship, and along the ways. 

There are three rallies, separated by five-minute rest 
periods. On a larger ship with longer wedges than were 
used here, battering rams would be used instead of hand 
hammers. The wedges lift up the cradle bodily, pressing 
it up against the ship and taking up a good part of the 
weight from the other supporting members. These are 
then removed with greater ease and safety than would 
be possible without first shifting the weight to the ways. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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“Teddy” was originally a Norwegian pilot boat, and her 
construction is decidedly sturdy. She is 40 feet long, with 
a beam of 14 feet 





Another ‘Round-the-World Voyage 


The Norwegian 40-Foot Pilot Boat “Teddy” Arrives at Samoa After 12,000-Mile Voyage 


By A. T. EMERSON 
Lt. Com., U.S.N. 


yacht Teddy, a huge Norwegian flag flaunting 

from her truck, bowled serenely into the peaceful 
harbor of Pago Pago, on the island of Tutuila, American 
Samoa. The tiny white double-ender, whose patched 
sails seemed even more diminutive against the green 
walls of the thousand-foot cliffs surrounding the bay, 
was quickly given pratique and berthed alongside the 
wharf of the United States Naval Station. 

Captain Erling Tambs and his crew, consisting of his 
wife, their 18-months-old son, and a dog, hastened to 
stretch their legs on the beach, after an 18-day run from 
Bora Bora, 1200 miles to the eastward in the Society 
Islands. 

Teddy, an ex-Norwegian pilot boat, only 40 feet long, 
and of 14 feet beam, was purchased nearly three vears 
ago by Captain Tambs. His judgment, 
tempered by six years’ experience at sea 
in sailing vessels, while a youth, seems 
to have been excellent, for the sturdy 
little vessel, although nearly 40 years 
old, has borne him and his family 
safely over 12,000 miles of blue water. 
Small though she is, yet her construction 
is of the sturdiest, and doubtless in- 
tended for bucking the ice in her native 
waters. Three-inch planking is fastened 
to heavy hewn frames over seven inches 
square, while forward they are further 
reinforced by floors of the same dimen- 
sions. A staunch ship, surely. 

Captain Tambs, after his youthful 
sailorizing, had devoted most of his time 
to writing, publishing several books in 
Norway. After some time, however, the 
lure of the far places and a desire for 
asolute freedom proved too strong for 
his Viking blood, so Teddy was acquired 


QO: November 25th, 1930, the 40-foot cutter-rigged 





The skipper and Antonio, the third 
member of the crew 


and outfitted. The loan of a complete navigational out- 
fit was promised by a nautical school in Oslo, on condi- 
tion that Tambs would insure it against loss. The in- 
surance company, however, on seeing the size of his ship, 
absolutely refused to take the risk, and finally, dis- 
gusted by their lack of sporting blood, the skipper and 
his wife sailed in August, 1928, equipped only with a 
North Sea chart and an ordinary pocket watch. 

Their first stop was at Le Havre, where a fellow coun- 
tryman presented them with a few charts and sailing 
directions. At Lisbon, a second-hand sextant was ac- 
quired, and, as funds came in from articles for which 
Captain Tambs had contracted with a Norwegian news- 
paper, the little expedition gradually gained a more 
secure financial footing. 

From Lisbon they continued to Madeira, and thence 
to the Canaries, where a stop of five 
months was made. During this stay a 
new hand was shipped, in the person of 
Antonio Tambs. Strengthened by this 
lusty addition to the crew, Teddy now 
set sail on her Atlantic crossing, and 
urged on her way by the Northeast 
Trades, made a comfortable passage 
until the tall peaks of Trinidad showed 
blue on the western horizon. After a 
short stay in the British Colony, Teddy 
followed the South American coast to 
Curacao, Aruba, and on to Panama, 
where a stay of several months was made 
during the winter of 1929-30. The 800 
miles from Aruba to Colon were made in 
four and a half days, so far the fastest 
time of any portion of the voyage. The 
main reliance was an awning rigged as 
a squaresail, which, before the heavy 
Trades,gave a speed of nearly eight knots. 

(Continued on page 122 
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66 OODEN ships and iron men.” I have heard 
W the phrase until I am sick of it. I have heard 
it from young squirts that hardly know the 
sea is salty and I have heard it from.old codgers who 
have long since forgotten the difference between the 
poop deck and the foremast. I have heard it from young 
women who have sandwiched books about the sea into 
their reading program. I have heard it from professional 
“iron men” who find the writing of highly colored 
reminiscences very profitable. I have heard the most 
unlikely people say, ‘‘Of course, in the days of the 
clipper ships —”’ without the faintest notion of what 
“‘clipper’’ meant. And I am sick of it. 

According to the tale that goes with the phrase, the 
modern seafarer is an angmic creature who spends all 
his time washing paint and proves himself hopelessly 
incompetent in times of emergency. The square-rigger 
of old, so it goes, spent all her time beating to windward 
off the Horn and, as well as I can make out, she was kept 
clean by occult hands, since the sailors of that day were 
too busy being washed overboard and wrecked on canni- 
bal islands to attend to the dignity-lacking chores that 
lurk behind the shining brass and gleaming paintwork 
of a spic and span vessel. 

If all this were true, it would still be a bad story to 
circulate, for the United States is trying to build a mer- 
chant marine and to man it with Americans. But it is 
not true. It is a bad yarn on two counts; it is false and 
it is injurious. It is not fair play. 

Listen to the story of a winter Western Ocean voyage 
in a 6000-ton steel freighter, the S. S. Vittorio Em- 
manuelle III, “‘from New York towards Glasgow and 
such other ports and parts of the world as the master 
may direct,” as the ship’s articles phrased it. 

When I joined the Vittorio Emmanuelle III as her 
third officer, I had just completed a voyage to Labrador 
and Hudson Strait in a ridiculously small, unpowered 
schooner, so the big, coal-burning freighter looked like 
the Leviathan to me. My quarters were a little larger 
than the whole cabin of the little schooner had been. 
The saloon, where the officers ate, was a big, comfortable 
place, faintly odorous of the excellent food that was 
served there. A fat, black mess boy, named Paul, 
presided, and a white linen coat, dabbled here and there 
with nutritious looking gravy, gave him an air. 

Her bridge was all that a bridge should be. In the 
chartroom there was an immense chart table, a long 
settee, and a berth for the captain’s use when circum- 
stances forbade his leaving the bridge. A chronometer 
was contained in a well in the chart table and a brief 
inspection of the rate book showed it to be an excellent 
one. The charts were corrected to the latest Notices to 
Mariners and the big book racks contained everything 
from the British Isles Pilot and Bowditch to Radio Aids 
to Navigation and Dreisonstok’s Navigation Tables for 
Mariners and Aviators. I noted with vast approval that 
there was an efficient looking brass radiator in the 
snug pilothouse. 

And she was a handsome vessel. The tall, white bridge 
rose from a beautiful sheer line that swept 380 feet 
aft from her fine, flaring black bows to her neatly 
rounded stern. The low stack somehow gave her an air 
of sturdiness, and everywhere she was clean with the 
cleanliness that spells an efficient chief officer to the 
discerning eye. 
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Winter Voyage 


By DANIEL HOLDRIDGE 





I fell in love with her at once. She had IT. There is 
something essentially feminine in the beauty of a fine 
ship — a perfection of feminine beauty, an expression 
of pride and grace and strength that the human form 
does not attain. And they need the men that sail them. 
You fall in love with a ship because she is beautiful and 
because you are necessary to her. But, then, there is no 
point in becoming philosophical about the matter. 
People have wondered about it ever since the first 
hollowed log. 

A few meals convinced me that my shipmates were as 
good as the ship. Nine of us ate in the saloon, the cap- 
tain, we three mates, the chief engineer, his three as- 
sistants, and the wireless operator. The skipper, Capt. 
John MacKown, of Boothbay, Maine, was a big, jovial 
man with a ready laugh and a keen eye that missed 
nothing in spite of its ability to wink at the minor 
peccadilloes of his officers. For years he had sailed as 
master of large, four-masted schooners. One of the finest 
skippers I ever sailed with was Capt. MacKown and at 
his finger tips he had that mysterious attribute that 
is called command. 

Mr.-Pendelton, the chief mate, was also from Maine, 
and like the captain he had graduated from sailing craft. 
Mr. Wainwright, the second mate, was a very good 
example of the modern, steam-trained ship’s officer. 
Young, efficient, and a good navigator, he was a hard- 
boiled officer and an amusing shipmate. Somewhere in a 
ditty bag he had a letter of commendation from the 
Secretary of the Navy for keeping his 75-foot patrol boat 
at sea during the terrific gales of October, 1925. ‘‘Sparks”’ 
had left college for a nautical career because the light 
of his life had had the poor taste to annoy him by marry- 
ing a man he detested. The engineers were all good 
fellows and the Vittorio Emmanuelle III was one of the 
few ships in which the two departments got on together 
without friction. 

In the forecastle we had the usual mixture of Ameri- 
cans and Scandinavians, plus two deck boys. One was 
a young hobo, the other was the son of a United States 
Senator. Both were more or less useless and they an- 
swered to the names of Flotsam and Jetsam. The black 
gang was a mixem-gatherem of Spaniards, Porto Ricans 
and Scotchmen. The mess boys were all rather black. 

We sailed from New York early in January. The 
weather was clear and deceitfully warm. The nights 
were moonlit. The winds were moderate and the sea 
smooth. The old Western Ocean slept. We knew it 
could not continue long — not in January — and as 
portent of coming trouble there was the slow but 
steady fall of the glass. 

When I came on watch at eight o’clock in the evening 
of our fourth day out of New York, the wind had backed 
into the northwest and begun to freshen. The glass was 
down to 29.40 and still falling. The temperature of the 
sea water showed that we had struck the Gulf Stream, 
but the air was cold with the breath of the rising north- 
wester. Occasionally, the rigging piped a low bass note 
as a squall struck. A long swell rolled up on our port 
quarter. 

“Looks as though it were going to blow a breeze,”’ re- 
marked Mr. Pendelton, as he gave me the course and 
quit the bridge. 

“Let her blow!” I thought. ‘‘She’s a big ship.” 

By the time two bells had gone the wind had increased 
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to a moderate gale and the huge swell had begun to 
break. The low notes in the rigging had united to a thin 
moan that rose and fell in harmony with the rolling of 
the vessel. Once I looked in the compass and found that 
we were. three-quarters of a point off our course. “She 
steer badt, now,’’ murmured the helmsman, whom I 
could just see, his clear Danish features made saturnine 
by the sickly light from the binnacle. I nodded. She 
would soon be steering worse and Johann was a good 
man at the wheel; anyone else would have been off 
a point or more. 

When four bells went, the lookout took the wheel and 
Johann went down to get me a cup of coffee before stand- 
ing his own lookout spell on the forecastle head. The 
wind had attained gale force and the swell had become 
a heavy, breaking sea. The thin moan in the rigging 
had become a steady shriek that took no notice of the 
vessel’s movements. When Johann gave me my coffee 
the wind scooped up most of it and flung it in my face. 
He went below once more and returned with the coffee 
in a pail. That mid-watch coffee is a ritual and nothing 
is ever allowed to interfere with it. 

I kept my lookout man on the bridge, for the fore- 
castle head was constantly hidden in showers of freezing 
spray. It grew colder with the passing moments and 
ice began to form on the hatches. Small, round white 
clouds, like bombs, drove past the brilliant moon. 
From the flying bridge the Vittorio Emmanuelle III 
was a magnificent sight. 

_ The after decks were enveloped in clouds of spray. 
Gazing astern, I could see the big seas mount above 
her poop and hang there, poised to strike, for seconds. 
Then she would throw her stern up to meet them and 
in a trice would be coasting down the side of a great hill 
of water. Frequently, the roaring crests would drop 
aboard, but never was she struck a fair blow. That 





“Every few moments an immense gray horse would ride out 
of the driving mist and crash against those flaring bows that 
I had admired from the dock in New York” 





big steel hull possessed an agility and grace that a dory 
could have envied. She was a lady, a fit ship for the 
Western Ocean winter. 

At midnight, when the second mate relieved me, the 
glass was down to 29.00. I had to bellow the course in 
his ear to make myself heard above the howl of the gale. 
In the ‘“‘remarks” column of the log book I made a brief 
entry: ‘“‘Fresh northwest gale. Vessel laboring in heavy 
following sea and shipping water fore and aft.’ Then I 
clambered down the wildly careening ladders and made 
my way to my room. 

“‘ At any rate,” I told myself, ‘‘ There’ll be no damned 
nonsense about reefing the foresail or bending on the 
storm staysail!”’ Still full of confidence in the big 
steamer’s ability to handle anything without trouble, I 
undressed and donned pajamas. Pajamas! Oh, Lord! 

It was no use; a sailor cannot deceive himself in that 
fashion. The ship quivered in her every fiber and the 
howl of the gale had risen to a high-pitched note that 
was literally painful to hear. She rolled to unbelievable 
angles. The bedlam that reigned below alone made 
sleep out of the question. My room was next to the 
pantry and at every roll a squadron of heavy cups 
whacked the bulkhead in the vicinity of my ear. Several 
times, stacks of plates were hurled to the deck. 

It was cold in my room, for the difficulties of getting 
coal to the boilers by wheelbarrow across the reeling 
‘tween deck made it necessary to keep all the steam 
for the engine. I had just decided that the situation, 
while unpleasant, was still far better than anyone had a 
right to expect, when a sea struck ’midships, burst 
through the outer door, roared through the alleyway 
and crashed into my room, completely flooding it. 
When it subsided a neat little lake about a foot deep 
billowed about the floor and I noted that Mr. Wain- 
wright’s room, just opposite, had fared no better. 
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Eight bells came again with the storm still gathering 
force. Above the uproar I heard the second mate saying 
impious things about the state of his room. 

About twenty minutes after four, the Vittorio Em- 
manuelle III was struck a tremendous blow somewhere 
aft. Immediately after, she took several long, wildly 
uncontrolled rolls and I knew at once that she had been 
crippled. I was scarcely out of my bunk when the mate 
appeared in the doorway. ’ 

“Take the bridge, Mister!” he bawled. ‘‘ The steering 
gear has carried away!” 

No time to dress. No time to hunt the right clothes. 
The ship had broached-to and every moment in the 
trough might bring the sea that would sweep away her 
deckhouses, smash her hatches and send her to the bot- 
tom. I pulled sea boots and oilskin pants over my 
pajamas and then donned a bridge coat. 

Until I flung open the door and stood on deck I had 
been hearing only the muffled noises of the storm and 
I was hardly prepared for the thunderous volume of wild 
sound that smote my ears. The wind smashed me against 
the bulkhead — a wind whose maniacal force made a 
summer breeze of the gale that had been blowing at 
midnight. By the feeble light of a single decklight I saw 
a great, creamy crest towering above me. A moment 
later it broke aboard with a terrific roar. Then a mantle 
of spindrift swept across the ‘deck, like smoke from a 
battle-field, and drove away to leeward. 

The moon had set and the sky was heavily overcast, 
so heavily overcast that not one ray of light penetrated 
to the howling void in whose center we lay. We seemed 
suspended in space, a reeling, quivering mote of life that 
had somehow run afoul of a cosmic orgy of destruction. 

A mighty symphony roared forth from the rigging. 
Somewhere, something was adrift, beating a rapid tattoo 
that was the drumming of the hoofs of the horses of 
Valkyries, for surely they watched.this conflict. Stu- 
pendous gray masses leapt out of the blackness and 
crashed against the helpless vessel. Periodically, blind- 
ing squalls of snow blotted out even the foremast 
running light. 

It was terrifying, something to turn the blood to ice, 
but terror was drowned in the god-like thrill of being 
alive in the cataclysm and in the passionate admiration 
for the gallant spirit of the splendid ship beneath 
our feet. 

In the pilothouse I found the captain clinging to a 
hand rail with one fist while he strove to pull up his 
pants with the other. The light from the chartroom 
shone on his face and I could see that he was irritated — 
just that — irritated with the North Atlantic. ‘Slow 
ahead!” he shouted, and I threw the telegraph to the 
desired position. Then, having seen that there was 
nothing more to do on the bridge, I laid aft. 

At the break of the main deck I met Mr. Pendelton. 
He bellowed something in my ear that I finally made 
out to be a statement to the effect that the starboard 
steering chain had carried away. It seemed impossible. 
Each link in the two great chains that led aft to the tiller 
from the steering engine was eight inches long and made 
of wrought iron nearly an inch and a half in diameter. 
But it had happened. The sea that I had heard strike 
had hit the rudder such a blow that one of those huge 
links had been pulled apart as though made of cheese. 

The rudder could be felt rather than heard as it 
smashed back and forth with the rolling of the ship and 

the thrust of the tremendous seas. That two- or three- 
ton piece of flying metal had to be secured, lest it bang 
itself off and leave us hopelessly crippled. 

The second mate and I took several sailors aft while 
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the chief mate took the remainder to slack up the turn- 
buckles in the chain so that a new link could be inserted. 

It was hard to get aft — terribly hard. The chain had 
been covered with a thick coat of heavy grease and now 
the deck was a slippery, tilting surface mired with a 
mixture of ice, snow and grease, where a man could not 
keep his feet. Green seas roared over the high bulwarks, 
knocking us down like ninepins. At last, soaked, frozen, 
and black with grease, we made the poop. 

By the light of an electric torch we made out the 
quadrant to which the chain led — a half-ton of madly 
flaying iron that had to be secured somehow. 

By the time that two heavy tackles had been dragged 
back to the poop a dim, sickly dawn had begun to make 
objects about deck clear. It was fortunate for us — if 
we had tried to secure the quadrant in the dark someone 
would surely have been killed. It was necessary for a 
man to shackle the tackle to the quadrant while the 
ship was heeled far over on her side; when she righted he 
had to be dragged back from the destructive are of 
the huge flay. 

By the time we got both tackles into place and had 
secured the rudder amidships, dawn had broken and 
it was as light as it was going to be that day. I would 
have given much to have had one of those people who 
call steamers ugly there on that wind- and wave-swept 
poop. An ugly ship is rarely a good seaboat, and had the 
Vittorio Emmanuelle III been anything but the lady 
she was, we would have lost her that morning, since a 
continuous sweep of heavy seas across the after deck 
would have made it impossible to secure the rudder 
and repair the chain. 

Every few moments an immense gray horse would ride 
out of the driving mist and crash against those flaring 
bows that I had admired from the dock in New York. 
Bending, quivering and reeling beneath the shock, the 
ship would scramble to her feet while a great geyser of 
spray flew higher than the foremast, blotted out the 
bridge and smoke stack, and swept away. to leeward. 
Then we could once more see the long, indomitable bow 
emerge from tons of foaming welter, the stack with a 
defiant plume of smoke gushing out, and the bridge, 
with the immobile figure of the skipper gazing ahead. 

Periodically, squalls of slashing hail or blinding snow 
fell on us, borne by the hurricane wind whose force 
had abated not a bit. Down on the after well deck, 
where we now labored to insert a patent link to take the 
place of the one that had carried away, big seas fre- 
quently broke over us. I make no attempt to estimate 
the height of the incredible waves that thundered out 
of the northwest. But every one of them towered high 
above the flying bridge, completely dwarfing it, and the 
flying bridge was 45 feet above the water line. - 

By half past eight we had the chain repaired and 
ready to use. A few minutes later we had her hove-to, 
and five minutes after that. she fell off in the trough 
once more. The second mate ran aft to investigate and 
soon returned with a heart-breaking report. 

“The damned thing has carried away again!” he 
shouted. It was the most discouraging thing I ever heard 
said. We were all dead tired from wrestling with the 
heavy, greasy chain, but we had had the pleasant glow 
that comes of winning a hard fight. Now we felt doubly 
tired, for here we were right back where we had started. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pendelton, “I’d rather drown 
than miss breakfast. If she could lay here four hours 
without getting it, she can lay here ten minutes more 
while we eat!’’ So breakfast it was. 

I passed through the firemen’s mess room on my way 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Fifty- Three South to Fifty-Three North 


The Bark “Abraham Rydberg” Completes the Passage from the Horn to Dublin 


By BEN AMES, JR. 


ITH thechard. west winds, once called the 
W Passage Winds, we made fast time. Three days 
after passing the Horn we had crossed the 
fiftieth parallel. In two weeks we logged almost 3000 
miles. We drove her, and it began to look like a record 
passage to. the Line. When we were 
forced to take in sail for bad weather, 
it was on the slightest sign of light- 
ening up that sail was made again. 
The Mate was annoyed. He hated 
to see more canvas set for fear he 
would have to take it in during his 
watch. Coming on deck one night to 
relieve the watch, he found Mr. 
Johansen had the royals set again, 
and the ship driving along at a 
great rate. 

“What! Royals set in a storm!”’ 
he fumed. 

“Why, them small handy sails — 
just the thing,’ Mr. Johansen 
replied. 

We had hard luck with t’gants’ls. 
In Latitude 45 South the wind in- 
creased to a gale and the foret’- 
gants’l tore as it was being clewed up. 
The next day another was bent in 
its place and the sail makers started 
to repair the torn one. Four days 
later a squall struck us and the same 
sail whipped itself to shreds when 
the sheet parted — the splice between the chain and 
the wire parts of the sheet had pulled out. In taking in 
the mizzen t’gants’l, the Mate slacked away too quickly 
on the sheet, and the watch could not get the clew up 
ixst enough. The sail gave a tremendous crack: and 





The author at the wheel 


split from head to foot. Before we had reached 35 South 
we had lost all four spare t’gants’ls. 

In a square-rigger, even more than with a fore and 
aft rig, it is generally wiser not to take in sail during a 
squall. Of course, if the weather is gradually getting 
worse it will have to come in, but if 
the squall is of short duration sails 
are more apt to be lost in the violent 
slatting when being taken in, than 
if they were carried through it. 

The weather lightened and we set 
the royals — the mizzen royal above 
the empty space where the t’gants’] 
should have been. Extra hands were 
put to work on the new sail which 
was being made with the last bit of 
canvas on board. 

Our hopes of a record trip to the 
Line were blasted when we failed to 
pick up the Southeast Trades in 
Latitude 20 South, and instead ran 
into light airs and head winds which 
forced us in toward Brazil. 

The seventy-fifth day out we 
were driven 100 miles still further 
west of our course, and sighted an 
island. All day we had one squall 
after another — rain and fierce gusts 
of wind, but just at four in the after- 
noon it cleared, and right ahead the 
Island of Trinidad, which is 2000 
feet high, loomed out of the mist. Appearing so sud- 
denly, it looked very close. We sailed past, within a few 
miles of the rocky, desolate shore. At one time a Portu- 
guese colony built roads and walls on the island, but 
now it is owned by Brazil and is uninhabited. It is a 
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Overhauling crojik buntlines. Taken from fore yard 


dreary, dismal place — no trees, constant rain, no har- 
bors, far from all steamer lanes. Desolation personified. 

The most precious thing aboard a sailing ship is fresh 
water. Each morning the car- 
penter unlocked the fresh water 
pump and doled out the day’s 
allowance as though it were 
champagne. For weeks we had 
bathed, shaved and brushed 
our teeth in a cupful of water. 
And then we ran into mag- 
nificent cloudbursts and were 
drenched in ‘sweet water!”’ 
We filled the spare tanks on 
deck, and still it poured down 
in torrents. With Jane safely 
put away in her cabin, we ran 
about the deck taking baths 
in thousands of gallons of 
water. We stopped up the 
scuppers and soon had the deck 
under a couple of feet of water 
and went splashing about like 
spaniels. But Captain Tamm 
had seen enough water on his 
decks in the past few weeks, 
and put a stop to it. The weight 
is tremendous and does the 
deck no good. 

On the eightieth day out 
we were in 11 degrees South, 
still waiting for the Southeast 
Trades. We sat in the blazing 
sun, so that it would soften the 
filling in the new canvas we 
were sewing, making it easier 
to work. It was too hot even to swear at the calms and 
light airs. We talked of the old days when sailing ships, 
both homeward and outward bound, met in this spot. 
They took advantage of the fact that there was apt to 
be more wind just here than in any other part of the 
Doldrums. It was not uncommon for a dozen ships to 
be in sight at one time, rolling in the calm, bracing their 
yards first one way and then the other to catch imagi- 
nary puffs of wind. The ships often visited one another; 
captains entertained at dinner, exchanged papers and 
news from home. We had heard nothing from the out- 
side world for eighty days. There might be another war, 








Braced up sharp in a freshening breeze 
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or the America’s Cup Races might have been 
called off. But we decided we had small chance 
of meeting one of the few ships that still 
pass that way. 

“Sail, Ho!”’ Captain Tamm was not joking, 
for as he ran to the charthouse for his glasses, 
we saw a white speck on the northern horizon. 
From the crosstrees we made her out. A sail- 
ing ship all right — double t’gants’ls — four 
masts — a bark — and soon we could see her 
white hull. She was laying a course for us. 

We got up the signal flags and the mega- 
phone hours before she could come up. Most 
of the watch below were in the rigging. The 
whole ship woke up and rushed about in antic- 
ipation. Harry, who had been languidly strok- 
ing the charthouse with a white paint brush, 
began to paint furiously. The chipping ham- 
mers in the waist came to life and began to 
beat a violent tattoo. Jane dashed below to 
powder her nose. This was excitement. Any 
one can meet an island — but a sailing ship! 

Slowly the two ships drew together. There was a 
name painted on the white bark’s spanker — ANT- 
WERPEN. A flag broke out from her gaff. On her bow 
we made out her name — 
L’ Avenir. She was the Belgian 
training ship. On the Abraham 
Rydberg both watches waited 
at the main braces to back the 
yards. As we came abeam the 
lee braces were let go, and all 
the main yards swung ’round 
together as the weather braces 
came in hand over hand. 
In the light breeze L’ Avenir, 
with her head sails and spanker 
aback, her square sails shaking, 
also lost way and drifted gradu- 
ally closer under our counter. 

“L’Avenir, Antwerp toward 
Buenos Aires. Thirty days out 
from the Channel,” her captain 
shouted through his mega- 
phone. 

‘‘Abraham Rydberg, San 
Francisco toward Dublin, 
around Cape Horn. Eighty 
days out. Will you report us 
to Lloyd’s?” 

““Good. We have a wireless 
and will report you tonight. 
What kind of weather have 
you had?” 

“We had only 14 days to 
Trinidad from the Horn, but 
calms since then. Is there any 
wind up North?” 

“Yes, we had a strong wind and squalls in the North 
Atlantic. Do you need any tobacco or stores?”’ 

“Thank you, no. We have plenty of everything.” 

“Have you any sick people aboard? We have a 
doctor.” 

“‘No thanks. All well,’’ Captain Tamm answered. 

We called back and forth for some time. Then, after 
a cheer from each ship, we said goodby. We braced the 
yards up again and filled away on our course. L’Avenir’s 
helmsman put the wheel down and wore the ship 
around toward Buenos Aires. . .. We watched her 
disappear astern — first her white hull and then sails. 
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We sight Trinidad Island in the South Atlantic 


L’ Avenir is operated as a cadet cargo ship, carrying 
about 60 cadets. She is a handsome and well-kept vessel. 
Her captain has the reputation of never passing another 
sailing ship at sea without 
speaking her to offer his 
services. 

The next day we found the 
Southeast Trades. They car- 
ried us to the Line which we 
crossed at noon on Easter Sun- 
day, in Longitude 27°-49’ West. 
Immediately the wind dropped 
us flat. Rain came down in 
torrents, in sheets—so fast 
the scuppers could not take 
care of it, and the main deck 
was under a foot of water. | 

For four days we sweltered se BE 
in the heat of breathless Dol- 
drums, trying to work through 
them with every light air. We 
amused ourselves by catching 
the same shark four times. He 
was a wily fellow — we never 
got him more than ten feet 
clear of the water — with a 
great flop he would shake him- 
self off the hook, returning a 
few minutes later to grab for 
the same bait. Everyone on 
board took turns trying to land 
him. However, we did harpoon 
a large porpoise. They are 
mammals, and, when cooked, 
taste like very salty horse 
meat—or something worse. 

But we did not have to 
depend on porpoise for food. On Easter the steward 
prepared a dinner which included pork chops, roast 
potatoes, asparagus, smérgrut (a Norwegian butter 
pudding), doughnuts, cheese, anchovies and nuts. 
Three months out! 

Swedes are great eaters, and we rapidly became great 
Swedes. Oatmeal, hotcakes, pork chops or salt meat, 
and potatoes, was just a comfortable breakfast. The 
steward was an excellent baker, producing white and 
whole wheat bread to the amount of 30 loaves a day. 
We also had rye crisp, and at coffee time, cake or 
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Lighting a topsail onto the poop to be repaired 
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doughnuts. With the pigs and sheep to sup- 
plement the canned and salt meats, we fared 
very well. In the forecastle, the men got 
exactly the same food as we did in the cabin. 

We had many typical Scandinavian dishes, 
new to us. One of the best was stock-fish, 
which is cod fish dried hard as rock in a par- 
ticular part of Norway. It is not treated with 
salt or any other preservative, but will keep 
forever. It comes compressed in bales; we 
stowed it in the forepeak with the rope. As the 
Finn cooken explained, ‘‘ You beat hell out of 
it’’ and then soak it for three days. In Sweden 
they always have stock-fish at Christmas 
time, as a great treat. It is a fine food to 
take to sea. 

When the Northeast Trades came, they 
were strong. The decks were again wet with 
flying spray, and even an occasional sea. We 
raced north, knocking off 200 miles a day, 
until in 25° North we were left rolling once 
more, to work our way through the variables 
of the Horse Latitudes. 

May 3rd. Day’s run, 85 miles. We must be in or near 
the Sargasso Sea. We are sailing through large patches 
of seaweed 20 feet or more in 
diameter, and only a few feet 
apart. It has no effect on our 
speed, but fouls the log rotator. 

The days are getting much 
longer, and the lighting plant 
is not working so hard. I never 
thought it would run so well, 
and was sure we would be 
burning the lamps before now. 
Aside from refusing to work 
one day when it was soaked off 
the Horn, it has run perfectly, 
and that with inexperienced 
care. It has used about one 
gallon of kerosene a day, which 
must be about half what lamps 
would have burned. The outfit 
is a Delco 110-volt battery 
system. 

May llth, Sunday: Lat. 
34°-22’ N., Long. 34°-35’ W. 
Day’s run, 143 miles. Got a 
moderate breeze from the South 
late yesterday. Should pick up 
the Azores Tuesday. Spent the 
morning taking pictures of the 
figurehead by rigging a bosun’s 
chair from the end of the jib- 
boom, and snapping the shutter 
at Sarah as I swung past. 

Plum duff for dinner — and 
brandy. Broke out the last of 
the cigars. I always wanted to 
be able to say, “’Twas off the blue Canary Isles I 
smoked my last cigar’’ — but we are nearer the Azores. 

Mr. Johansen told us about the ship his grandfather 
built in his back yard in Norway. She was a brig of 
about 90 tons — 80 feet long. In her he sailed to India 
with ice, and. traded in the South Seas. His crew was 
made up of relatives and neighbors. At the age of 80, 
he turned the command over to his eldest son, but some 
few years later, when his son was ill, the old man took 
her out to the Orient again. 

May 13th. I start the thirteenth off by falling down 
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the charthouse stairs, and break- 
ing a mirror — the mirror in the 
finder of my camera. 

We expected to sight the 
Azores about noon, but it has 
been heavily overcast, drizzling 
or raining all day. A rotten day 
for landfalls. No sun. Dead 
reckoning run, 162 miles. Changed 
the course to westward at noon 
when we failed to see land. The 
visibility was less than two miles. 

At five the wind broke eight 
points, hauling into the N.N.W. 
(from 8.8.W.). We braced sharp 
up on the port tack to lay a 
course across the northern side 
of the islands. The new wind 
blew some of the fog away, and 
at six we saw the base of an 
island on the starboard beam, its 
summit still hidden in cloud 
banks. After dark the flashing 
light on Flores came out, and 
we knew the island we had seen 
first was Corvo. Captain Tamm 
says this has been a regular in- 
land voyage — he never sighted 
so much land in his life. 

Took in the mainsail and 
cro’jik — a precaution, with the barometer dropping a 
little — both sails old and unable to stand very much. 

May 14th. The wind has backed into the Southwest, 
and the yards are squared again. Day’s run, 120 miles. 
Killed the last pig. 

May 15th. The wind fell light last night and we did 
some handsome rolling. Overcast and raining most of 
the day. Took a supposed meridian sight at noon in the 
rain. Wind light and variable. Have braced ship many 
times. Day’s run, 76 miles. Getting cold. 

May 16th. Lat. 42°-49’ N., Long. 29°-54’ W. The 
barometer fell rapidly last night. As we are carrying our 
fair weather canvas, we are more than careful — the 
royals, the mainsail and the cro’jik were handed. A 
steady drizzle made the night cold and disagreeable. 
The wind, though light, was variable, shifting all over 
the compass. We were caught aback twice when it 
veered ten points without warning. 
After midnight it settled in the 
Northeast, a direct head wind, so 
we went off on the starboard tack. 

This morning the weather looked 
no better, although the barometer 
rose a little from its low of 29.77 
(30.20 is normal here). By eleven 
o’clock the wind had backed still 
further into the North. We tacked 
ship for the first time this voyage, 
having always worn about hereto- 
fore. She handled beautifully, tak- 
ing about ten minutes and losing 
no ground. I took the wheel to give 
another man at the braces. Bring- 
ing her up into the wind, the outer 
jib was doused, the inner jib let fly. 
When she was so far around that 
the wind just got behind the leech 
of the main and mizzen sails, the 
captain gave the orders, “‘ Mainsail 
haul!”’ and ‘‘Mizzen haul!” at the 
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same time. The braces were let 
go, and the pressure of the wind 
on the other side of the sails 
swung the yards around in quick 
order. With the mizzen and main 
filling on the other tack and the 
fore yards aback, she paid off 
smartly. When she was well off 
the wind on the new tack, the 
fore yards were braced around; 
then the ship was brought back 
up to her course. 

All day the wind increased, 
though the glass remained steady. 
By five it was blowing a gale, and 
all hands were called to take in 
more sail. At the first attempt to 
start the sheet, the foret’gants’] 
burst out of the bolt ropes and 
sailed across the sky in big hunks. 
We were in one of the circular 
cyclonic storms of the North 
Atlantic. It was time to heave-to. 
The wind howled, picking off 
the tops of the breaking, cresting 
waves and flinging them in spray 
and scud over the entire ship, 


We rigged a bosun’s chair to get a picture of the which plunged heavily as tons of 
figurehead 


water tumbled over the bulwarks. 

Both watches were on the fore 
yard when Captain Tamm noticed from the poop that 
the braces were slack, and the yard starting to swing 
violently. With the cook and steward in tow, he soon 
had all secured. In the heavy sea that was running men 
could easily have been flung from the yard by a sudden 
jerk. 
The fore and mizzen upper topsails were stowed 
while we ran dead before the wind to relieve the pres- 
sure in the bunted canvas. One seam opened up in the 
mizzen upper topsail as it came in. 

As Mr. Johansen stood at the topsail winch, lowering, 
a buntline block fell from aloft, barely missing his head. 
It made a dent in the deck, but it did not upset his 
equilibrium, for a few minutes later he was running 
along the top of the yard, holding on to nothing — a 
much faster way of getting to the yardarm than via 
the foot ropes — provided one has the equilibrium. 

Under three lower topsails, main 
upper topsail, and main topmast 
staysail, the ship was hove-to on 
the port tack. The wind came with 
storm force all night — about 75 
miles an hour, but we. took re- 
markably little solid water aboard. 
Everyone agrees that she is a grand 
sea boat. 

Coming to a late dinner at eight, 
we were all seated when the ship 
gave a lurch, our seat came adrift, 
and Jane, the Captain and I 
tumbled over backward, fetching 
up against the bulkhead in a heap, 
just ahead of the silverware and 
soup. The same roll in the forecastle 
upset a boiling pot of tea, scalding 
A. B. Strindlund’s arm. It only 
goes to show that the danger of 
falling from a plunging yard or 
being struck by a block falling from 

(Continued on page 126) 








wider. The increasing tricks at the pump and our 
tired backs told us that much. But exactly where 
she was leaking we did not know. We knew only that 
with eighty percent of the planking covered by an in- 
terior skin our chances of finding the leak were meager. 

However, on the morning of March 3rd, with Carlsark 
sailing herself close-hauled into the rising westerly, we 
commenced a search. Probably because Dud and I had 
been subjected to engineering training, we methodically 
started at the bow. Meanwhile, Joe set about the sinister 
business of preparing rations for us to carry in the 
dinghy if we should have to abandon Carlsark and make 
for the Cape Verde Islands, 350 miles to the east and 
south. While Dud started to haul the spare gear out of 
the forepeak, Joe fumbled in the food lockers for 
tin cans. 

“Which do you prefer?” asked Joe cynically, 
“Corn or beans? There isn’t room for both.” 

‘“‘Beans,”’ growled Dud as he hauled out a duffle 
bag to find that Puddin’ Tickle had not always gone 
to her sandbox when she shyly scampered into the 
forecastle. 

When the junk was entirely cleared out of the 
forepeak, we discovered a salty rivulet flowing aft 
from the stem. It was with considerable pride that 
we announced the discovery to Joe, but he continued 
to make the dinghy ready, saying, ‘‘ Fine, but she’s 
still leaking.”’ 

The source of the rivulet was at the very stem 
where the planks join the stem piece. Soon we were 
pouring hot glue into this crevice, but the rivulet 
continued, even after numerous applications in sev- 
eral spots. Seam cement, caulking and tar were 
applied, but with no success. 

As we worked, the westerly increased and a long 
nasty swell worked up from the northwest — a swell 
which made our operations in the forepeak with the 
smelly caulking, tar and glue almost unbearable. 
Finally we had to quit, as much on account of our stom- 
achs as to reef sails and clear the decks for weather. 

The weather came — three days of a northwest gale 
while we pumped, tried to sleep as we wedged ourselves 
into bunks sloshed wet by bilge water, and committed 
ourselves to Carlsark and her storm trysail. However, 
the northwester raised our hopes in that we expected it 
gradually to haul into the northeast and give us some- 
thing better than 30- to 40-mile runs each day. But it 
disappointed us, abating instead to a dead calm —a 
calm which lasted six days — and it took nearly all of 
the six for the northwest swell to die to a glassy sea. 


(J iter thei planking was opening wider and 


For three days we committed ourselves to “Carlsark” and her 
storm trysaiul during a winter Northwester in the Trades 


“Rolling Home” 


After a Winter Northwester, a Week of Calms 
and a Cyclonic Storm, “Carlsark” Finds the 
Trade and San Salvador 
ee ae 
By CARL L. WEAGANT 





The calm, however, did give us an opportunity to 
attack the leak once more — this time from the 
outside. Sitting in the bosun’s chair swung from 
the bow, with a knife I poked about the likely 
seams which were indicated to me by Dud’s hammering 
on the vulnerable spot on the interior. The only result 
was a stomach full of water which I aecumulated each 
time Carlsark’s bow dipped and ducked me, sputtering 
like an old witch on a ducking stool. All plank seams 
appeared perfectly tight. Finally, I poked the forefoot 
seam where the stem piece is scarfed into the keel piece. 
Out dropped a slab of putty and caulking. In between 
duckings the seam was caulked and payed with seam 
cement. The leak was stopped and the good news was 
followed by unkind words directed toward Gibraltar and 
the naval authorities there. Those authorities did not 
permit us to anchor in the protection of the spacious 
admiralty quay beside other British yachts but placed 
us with the naval coal barges. On a wild night during a 





San Salvador, 3500 miles from Tenerife as “Carlsark” sailed 


southwest gale which swept a destroyer ashore, even 
though she was in the lee of the great naval moles, a 
coal barge broke loose and drifted into Carlsark’s bow. 
Judging from the terrific jolt and long scar dealt by the 
barge, we expected Carlsark to go down in the Admiralty 
Harbor that day, but she remained as tight as ever — 
until the rolling in the Trades added the last straw to 
the scarfing seam and worked the caulking loose. 
However, the bitterness was soon forgotten in the jo 

of having a tight. ship. But the unlucky star under which 
we were apparently sailing continued to shine, for on the 
fifth day of dead and oily calm we came to the realiza- 
tion that if it continued much longer — and we thought 
after five days of searching the horizon for wind that it 
would last a good month — we would have nothing to 
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of weed 


eat. Accordingly we went on a ration basis which nearly 
halved our previous portions. To some extent, however, 
we were able to replenish our supply by fishing. Flying 
fish, which fell on the decks like manna from heaven, 
were baited on the end of cod lines and we caught four 
large albacore. At the time we were unable to identify 
them, and, being aware that they might be poisonous, 
the fish was first tried on Puddin’ Tickle. After twenty- 
four hours she was still yammering for more, so we felt 
safe in having a feast ourselves. 

We salted away nearly 50 pounds of fish that day and 
planned to fool the god of ill will who was planning to 
starve us. However, he came back at us the next day 
with a swirling mass of black squalls. 

At first sight we were not particularly elated by the 
coming of wind, for innumerable black squalls had 
passed over before, only to leave us becalmed after 
passing. However, these squall clouds were blacker than 
the others and approached at an extraordinary speed. 
The jet black masses swirled around some unseen center 
and lightning burst from them. Our hopes rose. We 
thought this was the Trade Wind breaking through at 
last. The gyrating clouds were soon overhead, and close 
behind we could hear the teeming of water on the sea. 
The rain came in torrents, driven by a hard and fitful 
wind. Carlsark flew along while we indulged in a much 
needed shower. The wind increased to force seven and 
the rain fell so heavily that the decks were buried under 
four inches of water. We did not lower for we expected 
the squalls to blow out and settle down to the Trade. 
Instead, the wind increased to the point where it 
dawned on us that we were in the center of a March 
cyclonic storm. The sea was whipped flat by wind and 
rain, and Carlsark was tearing along as never before, 
probably nine knots — with her crippled rig. Our bath- 
ing party came to a sudden end when we sighted up the 
mainmast. We swung into the northeast to lower. The 
first flutter in the wind was the last. The mainsail 
ripped out every shackle lacing from head to foot and 
burned the main halliard through Dud’s hands like so 
much hot steel wire. The boom dropped over the side 
with the mainsail clinging to it. We had cursed that stiff 
Ratsey canvas on other occasions when it tore our nails, 
but we blessed it after we had it back on deck. Anything 
lighter would have been split by the first: luffing and 
torn to ribbons from the subsequent dragging. It was 
fortunate, too, that Dud had cast off the main halliard, 
for, had it remained fast after the shackle lacings had 
been blown out, with the entire mainsail pulling on the 


Becalmed for a week in the Sargasso Sea, we drifted through great patches 
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head of the mast, the latter would probably have 
followed the sail into the sea. 

While Carlsark was settled down to running be- 
fore the storm under jib, a great electrical storm 
surrounded us and water fell so thickly that the 
forward part of the boat was obscured from the 
view of the helmsman. The thing we feared more 
than anything at sea was upon us — lightning. 

It was not electrocution that we feared, but 
fire, and I believe more missing ships than anyone 
credits have been sent to their last port by light- 
ning. Carlsark sailed into the night, which was but 
little blacker than the day, the lightning continu- 
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Fifty pounds of albacore made a feast 


ing to pierce out of the roaring, rumbling clouds on all 
sides. By midnight the circular storm had passed on. 
The next day, March 21st, not only marked the 
coming of spring but the return of the Trade wind as 
wel!. It came with a high, serene dawn as the sun broke 
through a billowy bank of fleecy clouds which were roll- 
ing toward us out of the northeast. For us, no spring 
ever dawned fairer. It spelled the end of thirty days 
with average runs of 58 miles and brought the answer 
to a worn-out hope for following winds. The gentle but 
increasing breeze blew Carlsark merrily along while 
we repaired the gear which had been torn by the storm 
and dried out clothes and bedding. The log covering this 
day reads: ‘‘ As the day wore on and the sun mounted 
the tropical blue sky, life and hope were revived. When 
we had cluttered the deck with wet slickers, bedding and 
clothes, we slipped over the side for a good swim in the 
inviting tropical sea. We discovered that, due to our slow 
progress, a healthy garden of peculiar, long-necked 
barnacles had grown on Carlsark’s underbody. Like 
other easily acquired possessions, they are not only 
worthless but a hindrance. We set to work diving under 
and pulling them off. The old ship, with her ‘haywire’ 
squaresail, smeared sides, and burned-up decks and 
varnish, looks much as she looked exactly a year ago 
today when we took off her winter cover back in the 
Cayuga Inlet, on a day almost as glorious as this. We 
would like to go back over Carlsark’s long wake and 
live the year over again just to do a lot of things differ- 
ently. To celebrate this memorable day and to refresh 
ourselves with the memories of fitting out days of a year 
ago, we set to work on the engine. Because the generator 
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refused to work the engine has been silent since we left 
Tenerife, now 1800 miles astern. We removed the gener- 
ator and found four short circuits. Next, we took off the 
cylinder head and found a deposit of carbon as thick as 
our 30-day beards. The water jackets were stopped up 
by something which turned out to be barnacles — the 
same shell-like formation which had grown in the pump 
intake before the days of pumping. These operations 
took all of the afternoon, and sunset found us trying to 
fight off the accumulated engine grease in the salt water 
of mid-Atlantic. No success. It will have to wear off. 

‘During those long days passed it almost seemed that 
we would never get anywhere. San Salvador, Nassau and 
New York seemed as far away as Scorpio, Nereid and 
Neptune. However it looks now as though the next 
geologic age would see us coming into some port.”’ 

And so Carlsark started rolling home faster and faster 
as the Trade blew harder and the seas grew long and 
even. 

We had become quite accustomed to gathering flying 
fish which flew onto our decks during the nights, but we 
had never seen one fly clear over the decks until one 
morning, while I was still asleep. I was awakened by a 
resounding thud on the planks next to my ear. Dashing 
to the deck, I saw Dud grinning from ear to ear. 

‘‘What happened?” I demanded with impatience. 





points from the wind 


‘A flying fish just went clear over the deck, and the 
albacore which was chasing him misjudged his altitude 
and smashed his nose on the topside.”’ 

It was during this day that we sighted, on our north- 
ern horizon, a mysterious black object waving in the air 
close to the water. It had the appearance of someone 
waving a black shirt from a raft. As we sailed nearer we 
caught sight of several of these black waving objects. 
Then one spouted. We counted a school of ten to fifteen 
whales frolicking about like porpoises, and it was their 
tails which we had first sighted. We did not bother them. 

Of all the sea life — flying fish, albacore, whales, 
porcupine-fish, dolphins, and Mother Carey’s Chickens 
— which kept us company on the long passage, the 
Strangest was the Bosun bird, or Spike Tail. We saw 
them in mid-ocean, usually in pairs. We never saw them 
rest on the water or eat. Their principal pastime was to 
fly ’round and ’round Carlsark, chattering and scolding 
as if protesting our entrance into their domain. We 
hever saw sharks, and our daily dips were interrupted 
only once by a pair of killer whales. 

By the end of March, Carlsark crossed the 63rd 


Hove to with a baggy trysail, “Carlsark” lay between four and five 
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meridian, with San Salvador still 600 miles to the west- 
ward, but with St. Thomas and the other Leeward 
Islands scarcely 200 miles below us to the southward. 
The Trade had become so regular in its diurnal changes 
that we could almost tell time by it. It would start to 
blow from the northeast at 4.00 a.m. after four hours 
of uncertainty during the night. As noon approached, 
it would haul east while we lowered the ballooner and set 
spinnaker. By four in the afternoon it would be in the 
east southeast, and by midnight, strong from the south- 
east. 

On April first we were three days overdue in Nassau 
and still a good ten days out. We always searched the 
horizon in hopes of sighting a stcamer-messenger which 
could wireless the word homeward that Carlsark was 
still afloat. Up to this time, however, we had been hun- 
dreds of miles from the lanes, but now we were cutting 
the West Indies-European tracks. All eyes searched 
constantly for sprouting stacks. Dud bet me a day’s dish 
washing that he would sight the first steamer. Dud 
washed the dishes for three days in succession, for on 
that afternoon, during my watch, I saw, five miles down 
on the southeast horizon, a single stack. We swung 
toward her, but she plowed on toward Ireland with her 
cargo of Santo Domingo bananas. But when we lowered 
all sails in a heap and sent up code flags, she slowly 
swung and headed toward Carlsark. The sight of 
that little tramp made us feel that there was still 
something on the earth besides blue sky and 
water. She was a grand ship to our eyes as she 
came plowing alongside. 

Messages were placed in tobacco tins ballasted 
with Puddin’ Tickle’s sand so that we could throw 
them aboard from the dinghy without delaying 
the steamer’s progress. However, she stopped 
and cast the pilot’s ladder overside. While Dud 

(Continued on page 108) 








We lowered sails in a heap to attract the S. S. “ Britte” 








Rolling home before a fresh Trade 

















About Those Motor Boats 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 





[Aa [HERE is a plethora — whatever that is 
— of gasoline news this month. 
++ + 

1 As A. Lincoln might have said at one 

of the big regattas of his day, “‘ You 

i y <2, can’t please all of the people all — or 
munamnnam® any — of the time.” Professional driv- 

ers who will participate in the annual Albany to New 
York scramble on May 9th are in a state of mental 
miasma over the cash prize proposition. In previous 
years John Griffin, daddy of this sportiest of small boat 
marathons, has put up $500 in cash which has been 
carried home — or in that general direction — by the 
first ‘“‘pro”’ to cross the finish line. None of the. others 
received any money award for their arduous and chilly 
13214-mile voyage. This year Mr. Griffin has eschewed 
the cash prize in favor of a perpetual trophy for the 
first driver, amateur or professional, to flash past the 
judge’s stand at the Colonial Yacht Club landing at 
152nd Street and Riverside Drive. He is also provid- 
ing a replica of his trophy for the winning driver to 
show his children when they say, “Daddy, what did 
you do in the great Albany to New York Race of 1931?” 

The Middle Atlantic Outboard Association, which is 
sponsoring the long thrash under sanction of the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association, is offering somewhat more 
than $500 in cash prizes, broken up into conservative 
parts for first, second and third places in the three 
outboard classes which the A. P. B. A., the M. V. P. 
B. A. and the N. O. A. have decided to encourage — 
nine prizes in all, but none of them equalling the one 
$500 award previously given. Hence the perturbation 
among the “ pros.’”’ Nine of them will get some “dough,” 
but none of them has a chance of paying off with his 
winnings the mortgage on the old homestead. It is, in- 
deed, a heartrending situation. 

The importance of this race as the official opening of 
the Eastern season and the first test of outboard, small 
runabout, and 125 cubic inch hydroplane hulls and en- 
gines has led an unusual flock of manufacturers and rac- 
ing organizations to offer trophies for the 135 or more 
amateurs expected to take part. 


+ + + 


By this time I expected to be covered with scars, 
blisters, abrasions and bumps. Bill Taylor, writing in 
the March Sportsman, was to cause me all these griefs 
in revenge for my diatribe in the February issue of 
YACHTING on the cohesiveness of motor boating and the 
lack of that quality in sailing. But my health at this mo- 
ment is practically unimpaired. 

I have read Mr. Taylor’s article and I have talked 
with him over a beaker of schnapps. And lo and be- 
hold! Bill and I are in perfect agreement on every point. 
Motor boating has grown to its present proportions 
and will grow more, through its cohesiveness, and sailing 
will never have that quality to anything like the same 
extent — and shouldn’t. We are agreed that motor 
boating is the means whereby future generations will 
enjoy the water. The motor boat is subject to greater 
commercialization, with its consequent benefits and 
obviously bad features, because it is the marine equiv- 
alent of the automobile and the summer cottage, while 
a sail boat is the nautical equivalent of the polo pony. 
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To me the most valiant and redoubtable figure in 
motor boat racing is Commodore E. W. “Pop” Ham- 
mond, of the Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club, at Larch- 
mont. So far as I know he is practically the only member 
of that ancient, honorable and diminutive organization 
to take a whole-hearted interest in the sport of guiding 
little motor boats around in circles. 

It is my belief that the most thrilling power boat 
race ever held in this country was one heat of the 151 
hydroplane class at Newport a couple of years ago, 
where Commodore Hammond, then over sixty years 
of age, beat by inches a fleet of youngsters with faster 
boats in a choppy sea, on courage alone. He told me 
afterwards that, with the accelerator of his battered 
champion Miss Westchester II pushed down to the floor- 
boards, he expected that his end had come but that he 
would have welcomed it rather than slow up for wind 
and wave. 

At the end of the race he had to be lifted out of his 
boat and lay on a cushion for two hours on the Naval 
College dock to get back his ‘‘ pep.”’ But he retrieved it 
and, a few hours later, was dancing with Miss Helen 
Hentschel at the regatta dinner at the Newport Beach 
Casino. 

He told us something else that night — that when 
the season closed he was going to break up his beloved 
old boat and store half of it in his attic for use as a 
coffin when he goes on to higher things. 

Now he has a new boat, Miss Westchester III, with a 
high-speed engine which has been built according to his 
ideas from various selected parts, including many from 
the latest Miller racing machine. He will take part in 
every possible race in all parts of the country and the 
admirers of marine fortitude are with him to a man. 


+ + + 


Two magnificent new craft will be added to the 
American motor yacht fleet this summer, the 408-foot, 
7000 h.p. Savarona, of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Cadwal- 
ader, of Philadelphia, and the 260-foot Alva, of William 
K. Vanderbilt. Savarona will be the world’s largest mo- 
tor cruiser. She will have almost twice the beam of 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s new beauty, which resembles 
a sleek armored cruiser. 

There is gnashing of molars because both of these 
magnificent ships are being built in Germany, and 
rightly so, but — Oh, well, let’s be calm. _ 

E. F. Hutton, with his 310-foot, 2000 h.p. Hussar; 
Charles A. Stone, with his 214-foot, 2000 h.p. Argosy; 
and Joel Feder, with his 183-foot, 800 h.p. Kishna, are 
other American business men who are helping American 
business get on its feet by having their boats built in 
Germany. 

As a matter of fact, without American money encour- 
aging her industries, Germany will be unable to pay us 
her reparations, and the comparatively small percentage 
of American yachts being built over there shows that a 
majority of our yachtsmen believe thoroughly in Amer- 
ican design and workmanship. 


ee 


During April I have to deliver a radio talk on ‘‘Safe 
Canoeing.” Does that come under the head of sailing 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Songs of the Sea 


Rolling Home 


Call all hands to man the capstan, Up aloft amid the rigging, 

See the cable run down clear, Blows the loud exulting gale, 

Heave away, and with a will, boys, Like a bird’s wide outstretched pinions 
For old England we will steer; Spreads on high each swelling sail; 
And we'll sing in joyful chorus And the wild waves cleft behind us, 

In the watches of the night, Seem to murmur as they flow, 

And we'll sight the shores of England There are loving hearts that wait you 
When the gray dawn brings the light. In the land to which you go. 


Chorus: Rolling home, rolling home, rolling home across the sea; 
Rolling home to dear old England, rolling home, dear land, to thee. 


Many thousand miles behind us, 
Many thousand miles before, 

Ancient ocean heave to waft us 

To the well-remembered shore. 

Cheer up, Jack, bright smiles await you 
From the fairest of the fair, 

And her loving eyes will greet you 
With kind welcomes everywhere. 


++ + 


Note: This song is not achanty, but it wasa greatfavor- very tuneful, the chorus especially, in which everyone 
te on deep-water ships. While English in origin, it was joined, appealing strongly to a sea-worn crew when the 
al\vays sung when the ship was at last homeward-bound — bow was pointed toward home. There are several versions 
on American vessels as well as British. The music is of the words, the one given being the most common. 
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“In scraping the paint from her deadwood the rudder came off in my hands” 


Fitting Out an Old Cabbage Crate 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


thoritative on spring fitting-out I found myself, 

for once, at a loss. I could, on the one hand, 
write something informative for old mariners and, on 
the other hand, prepare an article suitable for the 
novice. But I couldn’t be ambidextrous. I was therefore 
about to write something complimentary about my 
cutter Hotspur when I came upon a series of letters that 
solved my problem superbly. The letters were written 
by the purchaser of a second-hand yacht and the broker 
with whom he dealt, and they tell so clearly the story 
of how an old cabbage crate should be fitted out for the 
spring launching that I copy them in full, merely 
changing the names to avoid a flock of libel suits. 

The first letter is addressed by the purchaser, Abra- 
ham Gadfly, to the yacht broker, John Smith, and reads 
as follows: 

“ Dear Sir: I enclose my check on the Bank of United 
States for $713.40 (try and collect it), together with a 
second mortgage on my barn in Jamaica, B.W.I., being 
payment in full for the schooner yacht Wavelength, 
formerly owned by Mr. Abinidab Sellsby of that city. 
Under separate cover I am also sending you, as agreed, 
my 1927 radio set, which represents your commission 
in the transaction. 

“Now Mr. Smith, I am very easy-going, but I will 
not be imposed upon, and I want to make a very serious 
complaint about one (1) roast chicken, six (6) cheese 
sandwiches, and one (1) overturned jar of strawberry 
jam found in the icebox of said schooner Wavelength. I 
admit that I bought the boat ‘as is,’ but these items of 
food were left in the icebox last fall and are very much 
‘as was’ at the conclusion of the October hot spell, if 
not more so. What are you going to do about them?”’ 

The answer to this pertinent question is found in a 
letter written and signed by Mr. Smith’s secretary in his 
absence: 
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R Biestative recently to write something au- 


“Dear Mr. Gadfly: Thank you very much for the 
rubber check which we have added to our 1931 collec- 
tion. Mr. Smith received your letter just before his 
departure for Chicago to sell a battleship to Mr. Al 
Capone and he authorized me to tell you that he is not 
going to do anything about the items of deeayed food 
found in your icebox. I would suggest, however, that 
you procure a shovel, ammonia, a pail of water, a pound 
of waste, and a nose clip and remove the remains before 
the hot weather and the Board of Health set in. While 
you are about it, it would be excellent practice to scrub 
the interior of the Wavelength with suji-muji (commonly 
called soap, soda, and water) and examine the bilge for 
dry rot and half empty bottles of Scotch. Trusting this 
is the information you desire, I remain, affectionately 
yours, Hester Golden.” 

The next letter, omitting a postscript of intimate 
nature directed to Miss Golden, reads as follows: 

“Dear Lady: I have cleansed the icebox and the in- 
terior of the Wavelength as per your suggestion and the 
schooner is now Sweet and Clean and awaiting your 
inspection. I also swept out and painted the bilge and 
found no liquor or dry rot. I did, however, poke the 
paint brush right through the garboard strake amidship 
and am at a loss to account for this. When Mr. Smith 
and I made our preliminary inspection of the Wave- 
length we stuck pocket knives into the seams and plank- 
ing of her hull and he assured me she was as sound as a 
dollar. Perhaps he was thinking of the dollar before the 
market crash. At any rate, there is no danger of the boat 
sinking as long as she is on dry land, but I think she 
ought to be replanked before launching. What do you 
suggest? Toodle-oo.”’ 

The answer to this letter is, strangely enough, signed 
by John Smith and begins: 

“Dear Mr. Gadfly: In future kindly address your 
correspondence to the firm and not to individuals. 
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When I told you that the Wavelength was as sound as a 
dollar I had in mind a paper dollar and your letter of 
uneven date proves that I was right. It will not be 
necessary to replank the vessel before launching her. 
Merely have the yard carpenter replace the garboard to 
starboard and larboard and direct him to send the bill 
to yourself. I suggest, however, that your schooner will 
look and sail better if you burn or scrape her hull down 
to the bare wood. This may be done either by a blow 
torch (take out insurance first) or by applying liquid 
paint remover, which you may obtain from your boot- 
legger. Trusting this finds you in good health and with 
the compliments of last season, I am, etc., John Smith.” 

The next letter to 
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outfit, and so I suggest that you try your demonstrated 
powers of persuasion on him. I may say in passing that 
I have tried turning the engine over by hand and that 
it is frozen tight. Could you come up some day and 
address a few hot phrases to the engine? With kindest 
regards to your mother, respectfully, Abraham Gadfly.” 
No comment upon the following letter is required: 
“Dear Mr. Gadfly: My secretary laughed herself 
sick on reading your last letter, and has found employ- 
ment elsewhere. As you say, there is no use in billing 
Mr. Sellsby for your sails and bedding as he made no 
guarantee of their condition. Be more careful next time. 
Similarly as to the engine — you told me you were a 
windjammer and 
would have no use 








Mr. Smith, dated two 
weeks later, shows 
that Mr. Gadfly’s 
disposition had been 
soured by the sever- 
ance of friendly re- 
lations with the 
broker’s secretary : 

“Sir: I send you 
herewith for trans- 
mission to Abinidab 
Sellsby bill for 
$254.82, being the 
cost of repairs to 
the Wavelength to 
make her sufficiently 
seaworthy to sail in 
a heavy dew. I admit 
that only her gar- 
boards were rotten and that the remainder of her planking 
was in good condition. But in scraping the paint from 
her deadwood the rudder came off in my hands, while 
the carpenter made the discovery that her engine bed 
was as soft as sponge cake. I consider that both you and 
Mr. Sellsby have been guilty of the grossest misrepresen- 
tation and fraud in this matter, but I shall not take 
legal action if the accompanying bill is paid forthwith 
—on account.” 

A soft answer turneth away wrath and so it may have 
been more than mere coincidence that Mr. Smith did not 
reply to this letter. Instead, Miss Golden wrote: 

“You great big man, Mr. Smith is away on nobody’s 
business and there isn’t any reason for staying mad. I 
sent your bill for $254.82 to Mr. Sellsby, and he wrote 
across it ‘No spick English’ and sent it back. This seems 
to settle that phase of the dispute, and I would advise 
you to pay the bill with a collapsible check like the one 
you sent us in the first instance. As regards the Wave- 
length’s engine bed being soft as sponge cake, everybody 
knows that engines make strange bedfellows. If you 
like a hard bed I would advise your sleeping in the 
pipe berth in the forecastle, which is more adapted to 
the purpose. Hastily yours, Hester Golden. (For the 
company.) ”’ 

The answer to this diplomatic letter would seem to 
indicate that even Mr. Gadfly had temporary lapses 
irom the heights of decorum, but there is no reason why 
it cannot be printed in full, even in a family magazine: 

‘Lovely One, your stingy advice reminded me that I 
had not checked up on the blankets, mattresses, etc., 
of the Wavelength, and I have now done so to my great 
disappointment. Evidently the rats got into the sail 
loft where they were stored, for all the perishable 
equipment of the schooner, including the sails, is full 
of holes. Since Mr. Sellsby does not speak English 
(aere is no use of sending him a bill for a complete new 
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“J know the waters of Lloyds Harbor intimately” 


for auxiliary power. 
I submit, however, 
that the engine 
merely froze up dur- 
ing the last cold snap 
and that if you work 
it in with kerosene 
and lubricating oil it 
will be plenty good 
enough for you. 

“T was up at the 
yard a day or so ago 
inspecting the Wave- 
length, and I think 
you deserve highest 
praise for the scrap- 
ing and painting you 
have done under- 
body and topsides. All that remains now to put her in 
A number one shape is to scrape and varnish deckhouse, 
spars, and other bright work. If you do not care to do 
this yourself it will be done by the yard for about $700. 
Trusting this puts you in an apopleptic condition, I 
am, etc., John Smith.” 

The last letter of the series, written after the lapse 
of some weeks, leaves us with the inference that Mr. 
Gadfly followed the fitting-out suggestions of his broker, 
launched the Wavelength in good condition, and at once 
set off upon a long and dangerous coastwise cruise. It is 
dated by the owner at Lloyds Harbor, Long Island, 
and reads as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Smith: Now that I am in commission I 
want to express satisfaction with my schooner Wave- 
length, thank you for past favors, and formulate a simple 
request. I came here from the yard under power in the 
teeth of a 10-mile southeaster and found the motion of 
the little ship ideal even in the heavy sea in the lee of 
Lloyds Point, where I ran aground. Here is my request, 
prefaced by my reasons for making it: 

“‘T am a member of the D.A.R. and am listed in the 
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. Social Register. 


“T am a graduate with honors of all the eastern 
universities and have attended classes in etiquette at 
the Sorbonne in Paris. I have a cousin who is listed in 
Who’s Who, and I own a copy of Burke’s Peerage. 

“‘T belong to the Colony Club, the Piping Rock Club, 
and the Harlem Yacht Club, and I have a nephew in 
the Junior League. 

“T have charge accounts at Tiffany’s, Macy’s, and 
Bloomingdale’s. 

“My father’s name was Joseph, his father’s name was 
Isaac, and both of them were married. Isaac settled in 
this country in 1894 and I come therefore of old Colonial 


stock. 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Yacht Racing Strategy 


Part IV—Dealing With Light Weather Conditions 


By H. M. 


Tommaso RDTNARILY, the most important fac- 

, tor to consider in drawing up a plan of 
strategy is the wind. Occasionally one 
arrives at the starting line, under tow, 
to find this factor a zero quantity. In 
many cases there are indications of 
what may be expected later on in the 
way of a breeze, but sometimes even the most weather- 
wise sailorman is unable to do more than hazard a 
guess. 

Obviously, if one of the elements on which a plan is 
based lacks logical value, the plan as a whole can be 
worth little more and may prove to be worse than value- 
less. Therefore, when the skipper has no means of pre- 
dicting what the wind will be, he should start his race 
with due regard to all other factors and an assumption 
that the wind may come from any quarter, meanwhile 
keeping a sharp lookout for any indications which may 
enable him to complete or reform his plan. 

The tide becomes an increasingly important factor as 
the breeze lightens, and if the current is fair with the 
course he should have his anchor ready for instant use, 
for once in a position where he cannot regain the starting 
line, he may spend an hour struggling back while his 
competitors drift placidly on their way. To make a 
proper start in this situation he should anchor close on 
the line some minutes before the gun and break out at 
the last moment. The headway he has, through the 
water, while holding to the bottom, will permit him to 
swing off on his course and out-distance any boat that 
has merely drifted across. 

Very often there is enough air coming off the land to 
carry the starters a short distance on their way before 
leaving them becalmed. One class after another comes 
up until a whole fleet lies dormant under a forest of sail 
cloth, which nothing but a strong breeze will penetrate 
and clear away. If this condition is apparent before- 
hand, the skipper should decide in advance which side 


to go and lay a course to take him clear of the crowd. 
To illustrate 


the foregoing 
we will suppose 
our skipper, 
with no preju- 
dice as to devel- 
opments in the 
wind, and to 
avoid being bot- 
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the whole fleet on its way before a breath of it reaches 
him. The result would seem to show that he had made 
a stupid choice and that his particular rival who, with 
no better reasoning, took the left, made a very clever 
one. Nothing is further from the truth. They have 
both acted with good judgment and both deserve far 
more credit than the rest of the class who, without initia- 
tive, drifted under the heels of those ahead, certain to be 
beaten on one side or the other. Unfortunately, the 
racing score, like fate, does not always deal equal re- 
wards for equal intelligence. Just as Farragut was right 
when he passed the forts below New Orleans leaving 
them in command of the river behind him, so was 
Laocoén in warning the Trojans against the Greeks 
bearing gifts. Upon one a grateful country bestowed an 
admiral’s stars; to the other befell a cruel demonstration 
of Jove’s ill-temper. So do not be discouraged if the best 
judgment is sometimes beaten. 

While the policy of starting a race without regard to 
prospects of wind later on is advocated under certain 
conditions, it should not be resorted to if the skipper can 
make. a logical prediction of that factor. An ability to 
predict the weather is one of the most important items 
in a racing man’s equipment, and every race he sails 
should add something to his knowledge of the winds. On 
the average calm day the fleet will, from time to time, 
pick up light airs from various directions. It would be 
impossible to devise a plan that could take advantage of 
all these vagrant shifts, and to change his plans for each 
one would almost certainly result in his being badly 
beaten. On the other hand, if he starts with a definite 
opinion that the wind will eventually come out of the 
West and sails his race with that idea always in mind, 
it is quite likely he will get his share of the haphazard 
breaks, while always maintaining a position to make the 
most of the expected developments. Should this appear 
a simple procedure to the beginner, he should be warned 
at once that it is not. No matter how successful his plan 
may prove in the end, there will be black moments when 
to stick to his 
guns will require Fig. 1 . 
all his courage. ok 

There are 
many situations v 
where, in arriv- _ 
ing at a decision, ae 
an opinion as / 
to the probable 
wind may be off- 
set by another 
factor. Suppose 
the course to be 
S.E. by 8., 2% 
miles, with a 
light air 8.8.E., 
which the skip- . 


per expects will Course OP is three miles in 
shortly shift to oe me poaiions 
shown, B is leading —in / 

the southward jy 750 feet: in Al Bl by 2460 
1 ’ j feet; in A2 B2 by 5160 feet. 

( 1g. ). If, in In each position the two 
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Designed for extended coast- 
wise cruising, “Delilah”. com- 
bines comfort and ability with 
a handsome appearance. The 
two large deckhouses, with 
raised pilothouse, do not de- 
tract in any way from the 
pleasing profile. The simplic- 
ity of the finish and furnish- 
ings, and the plain paneling, 
are effective and in keeping 
with the standards one looks 
for in a yacht. Power is sup- 
plied by two Winton Diesel 
motors 








“Delilah” 


A 104-Foot Diesel Yacht 
for Joel S. Coffin of 


New York 


Designed and built by the New 
ork Yacht, Launch & 
Engine Co. 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
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Start of the 151-Class hydroplanes at Palm Beach Regatta. “Bayhead” (in foreground) and “Meadowmere II” were 


the winners 


How the “Outboarders” Will Race This Year 


The 1931 Rules are Simpler Than Last Year’s, and Should Give General Satisfaction 
| By THURBER CUSHING 





< SORE fun and less fuss are promised for 
say outboard racing this year by the new 
rules of the National Outboard Racing 
Commission. The 1931 code is simpler, 
broader, easier to understand and 
easier to enforce than the 1930 system, 
and it ought to result in more and 
keener racing — assuming that anything could be 
keener than last year’s skyrocketing outboard competi- 
tion. Members of the regatta committee of the average 
club may put on outboard races now without having to 
go into retirement for a month to resolve the intricacies 
of the rules and discover which drivers could and could 
not race together when the wind was in the southwest. 
Now there are only two divisions of drivers, amateur 
and professional — and, glory be, they’re called just 
that. Furthermore, they may compete in the same 
races, just as amateur and “pro” golfers compete in 
open tournaments; the amateurs in outboarding, as 
in golf, taking no cash prizes, of course. A club that 
wants to have just one “‘hot”’ outboard race, possibly 
as part of a regatta for boats of various types, may 
announce a ‘‘Class F Open Race’? — Class F because 
that is the all-inclusive largest motor size, in which all 
smaller motors may compete, and “open” to take in 
both amateurs and professionals. If considered necessary 
to get the neighboring “‘pros”’ to race, the club may post 
a.cash prize of up to $50 for the winner. If a professional 
wins the race he gets the cash; if an amateur wins he gets 
a prize purchased with the cash. (There is no limit on 
cash prizes for professionals or on the cost of trophies 
for amateurs if purchased in advance of the race; but 
merchandise prizes for amateurs bought after the race 
are limited to $50, top value.) For other races the club 
probably will go to the smaller motors — Class A, B, C, 
D or E, to name them in ascending sizes — and to 
separate races for amateurs, for novices, for ladies, for 
red-haired drivers, and so on to the limit of the com- 
mittee’s imagination. Also, and of considerable impor- 
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tance to the average club, to races for outboard family 
runabouts (as distinct from strictly racing boats), but 
the national rules for these will not be ready for another 
month, perhaps. 

In 1931 outboarding a professional is anyone who races 
for a cash prize (don’t forget that!), or who races for 
pay, for commercial gain or business profit, or who gets 
expense money, or gifts, or loans from another profes- 
sional, or who is paid for serving on a motor boat, or 
who is connected with the outboard industry or trade. 
An amateur is anyone else. Thus an outboard dealer or 
manufacturer or a real estate concern looking for ad- 
vertising cannot give a pilot a boat or a motor or a nickel 
for racing without making the pilot a professional. But 
an amateur sportsman or a club of amateurs may 
finance a local amateur to regional, sectional and even 
national championship regattas without changing his 
status, except that his expenses must not exceed the 
Amateur Athletic Union’s prescribed limits. World 
speed records and national championships are open to 
all professionals as well as to all amateurs — last year 
those in the trade and those hired to race were barred 
from records and championships. This gives a new in- 
centive to a large group, and may result in some still 
faster competition. Last year the non-trade, non-hired 
racers who competed for cash prizes had a division of 
their own (Division 3) and were allowed records and 
championships. This year that group is classified as pro- 
fessional, but its 1930 members still have a chance to 
change their minds and apply to the National Out- 
board Racing Commission for reinstatement in the 
amateur division, provided they have not raced as 
professionals this year. 

Minimum weights for racing hulls remain unchanged 
— 100 pounds for Class A, 150 for Class B and 190 for 
Class C and larger — and only stock motors may be 
raced ‘officially. The definition of a stock motor is 
broadened slightly, legalizing air horns and the addition 

(Continued on page 112) 
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" Photo by M. Rosenfeld 
The Washington’s Birthday Regatta on Lake Worth, off Palm Beach, opened the racing season with a representative 


owned by Kenneth Smith, won the Palm Beach Post Trophy in the Cruiser Class 


The Month In Yachting 


Palm Beach Opens the Racing Season 


HE racing season for power boats on the East Coast was 

opened on Lake Worth with the annual two-day Washing- 
ton’s Birthday Regatta of the Palm Beach Yacht Club. While 
the racing fleet was not as large as usual, it was representative 
and brought out some very close racing. In the 151-hydroplane 
class, Frank Ripp collected most of the honors, taking first in 
the unlimited class with Bayhead and in the limited class with 
his Meadowmere, which made the best time in the regatta, 5 
mins. 59 sees. for one 5-mile heat. 

D. H. McCullough in Sea Gull took the express cruiser event, 
while H. A. Mendelson in his Chris-Craft took the Free-for-All 
and the 250 h.p. runabout events, in fast time. His fastest heat 
was made at an average speed of 44.2 m.p.h. Miss Maud Hughes 
won in the-225 h.p: runabout class in Neddy. In the 5-mile race 
for Sea Skiffs, Lily B, owned by T. A. Burrows, took first place, 
with W. A. Dorville’s Dixie Flyer a scant four seconds behind. 

The outboard events went to H. Meyers in Century Cyclone, 
Class B; to Dick Neal, also in Century, in Class C, and to Willis 
Overton in Saugatuck in Class F. An unusual feature of the 
regatta was a race for Coast Guard picket boats, in which three 
of the ‘‘rum-chasers’’ participated. 





Clement G. Amory 


T IS with great regret that we have to record the sudden 
death on February 22nd of Clement G. Amory, long a well- 
known figure in yachting circles. He died as the result of a fire in 
his apartment at Bronxville, N. Y., in which he was badly 
burned, pneumonia subsequently developing. 

_ Mr. Amory was, in a manner of speaking, born into boating. 
His father was John J. Amory, for many years president of the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, Morris Heights. Clem- 
ent Amory’s early experience in yacht designing and building 
was acquired at the Consolidated Corporation, then the Gas 
Engine and Power and Charles L. Seabury & Co. After several 
years with that company, he became associated with Cox & 
Stevens, whom he represented in Florida for several winters. 
Later, he became a member of the firm of Tams & King, now 
Tams, Inc. He was president of the last mentioned organization 
at the time of his death. 

During the many years he was connected with the boat build- 
ing business Mr. Amory found time to do much yachting, and 
formed many close friendships with yachtsmen. His untimely 
end will prove a great loss not only to his business associates but 
to all those who were privileged to know him. 


“Neddy” (left), a Sea Lyon 
runabout owned by Miss 
Maud Hughes, winner 225 
h.p. Class, Kermath motor 


Below, Willis Overton, in 
“Saugatuck,” winner of 
Class F outboards, by tak- 
ing two of the three heats 

at Palm Beach 
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The One-Ton Cup 


HE North American Yacht Racing Union recently announ- 

ced an international event for Six-Metres to be held in 
Sandhamn, Sweden, for the famous ‘‘One-Ton Cup,” June 24th, 
1931. This cup, established in 1898 and offered to the Sailing 
Club of Paris by several of its members on the occasion of the 
first international challenge for the ‘‘Coupe de France,’’ de- 
fended by L’Esterel at Cannes, is the prize of an international 
race reserved for yachts of the maximum of one ton, manned 
exclusively by amateurs. Only one challenge by each nation 
may be made. The challenger is selected by 
the challenging nation. 

The measurement and racing rules are those 
fixed by the Sailing Club of Paris, no matter 
what the nationality and the place of the race. 
The races may not take place anywhere but at 
Meulan, Cowes, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen, Barcelona, Lisbon, Genoa, Stockholm, 
St. Petersburg, or in the immediate environs of 
these localities. In the event that the above 
localities do not correspond with the nation- 
ality of the defender, the defending club and 
the Sailing Club of Paris will determine the 
locality. 

This year the races will be held under 
the auspices of Kung]. Svenska Segel Sallskapet 
at Sandhamn, on the 24th of June and the days 
following. 

The North American Yacht Racing Union 
has challenged for this trophy. The yacht to 
represent the United States will be selected 
during the coming spring. Owners of Six-Metre 
yachts who are sufficiently interested to take 
their yachts to Sandhamn are invited to com- 
municate with Ernest Stavey, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. of the North American Yacht 





The “Doromar,” a new 112-foot steel Diesel cruiser, owned by W. G- 
McCullough of New York and Stamford, going overboard from the yard 
of her designer and builder, the Luders Marine Construction Co 
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he is an unusually handsome vessel and is powered with two 8- finder 


airless injection Wintons 


Does “Spray” Look Like a Tub? 


HEN the article regarding Spray appeared in your maga- 
zine with the drawing, it seemed queer to me that no 
photographs were available. In looking over some of my old 
films a short time afterward I ran across one of the old boat 
taken after her return while at anchor off the canal opposite the 
railroad station at Oyster Bay. I had an enlargement made and 
it gives me pleasure to send you this under separate cover. 
Perhaps this will have some bearing on the argument which has 
been going on in YACHTING. RAYMOND SMITH 
Oyster Bay, L. I. 





First Star Fleet in Germany 


CHARTER has just been granted to the North German 
Fleet, the first Star Fleet in Germany, with headquarters 
at Hamburg. This makes the sixth European nation to establish 
a fleet in the Star Class. 
A charter has also been granted to the Rockport, Mass., 
Fleet, bringing the total number of fleets to fifty-five. 








Racing Union, 11 Broadway, New York The famous and much discussed “Spray,” from a photograph made in Oyster Bay after 
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her return from her world-girdling voyage 








“Laura” —Another Yacht by 


the Designer of “America” 


HE schooner America was designed by 

George Steers and launched from the 
yard of William H. Brown in 1851. Every- 
one knows that this famous old yacht is 
still afloat, but there are very few who 
know that another yacht designed by 
George Steers is still in active service. She 
is Laura, a fine old sandbagger which has 
been sailing on Skaneateles Lake, in Cen- 
tral New York, for 74 years. 

Laura is only 25 feet over all, 24 feet, 7 
inches water line, and 8 feet, 9 inches beam, 
yet she has an 11-foot bowsprit and the end 
of her long racing boom sticks out 15 feet 
over the stern. The mast has the decided 
rake so noticeable in the old pictures of 
America, and although America is a keel 
boat, and Laura a centerboarder, there is 
a striking similarity in their lines. She has 
a great deal of deadrise, and her sides 
tumble home slightly. 

Her old handmade racing sails contained 
700 square feet of canvas, but this was dis- 
tinctly a light weather rig, and last summer a smaller set was 
used. She originally had three sets of spars, most of which are 
still stored in the Roosevelt boathouse. The old sandbags have 
been discarded and a little more ballast put inside, which makes 
her a great deal steadier. 

For the benefit of those who have been brought up in Star 
boats, it might be explained that the sandbags were used as 
movable ballast and were shifted up to windward every time the 
boat came about. The author can say from experience that 
shifting those sandbags while tacking in a race is no light job. 

The history of yachting on Skaneateles Lake goes back to 
1843, when a “regatta” was held to determine which of the 
four boats on the lake was the best. As the fleet grew, a small 
but very active club was formed, and yachts were brought over- 
land from other lakes to compete in the annual regattas. These 
races were written up by the Skaneateles Democrat, the village 
weekly, and so the appearance of any new boat was news. 
Accordingly, the following article appeared in the edition of 
April 4th, 1856, under the heading, “‘A New Sail Boat.” 

“We dropped in at Charley Hall’s the other day to take a 
look at the model sail boat that he has had there on the stocks 
all winter constructing for H. L. (Harry Latrobe) Roosevelt, 
Esq., of this village. The model was made by Steers, the famous 
naval architect of New York. We don’t profess to be posted in 


“Laura” with the rig she carried in her last series of races, in 1921 


Hauled out for the winter. This photograph was made in 1930 
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boat building, but we are assured by judges that she will be, 
when finished, the best boat built, modeled and fipished of 
any boat afloat in Western New York, if not in the State. Her 
length is 24 feet and 9 feet beam. 

“In construction of this new boat, Mr. Hall seems to have 
entered into the genius of the great architect’s design and exe- 
cuted it to completion.” 

On June 20th, of the same year, there is a small notice saying 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s new boat is to be launched. George Steers 
died in September, 1856, so Laura must have been one of his last 
designs. 

On July 16th, 1857, the Democrat has an article on “The 
Coming Regatta.’’ Laura is here named for the first time, with 
the comment that she is ‘in much better condition than during 
last season.’”’ Apparently, it took racers a while to tune up, even 
in those days. Mr. Connel, of Skaneateles, remembers sailing in 
the Inter-Lake Regatta of 1874. Laura did justice to her de- 
signer and reputation by defeating all comers. 

When Latrobe Roosevelt died, his heirs had no use for the old 
boat and she was kept in a boathouse for about thirty years. 
About 1913, Sinclair Reynolds and his brother, Captain Alex- 
ander Reynolds, acquired the boat and she appeared on the Jake 
again. About that time racing on the lake had almost died out, 
but in 1914, ’15, and 16, a series of races were held which showed 
what the old-timer could 
do. Her chief rival was 
Petrel, a 32-foot knock- 
about built in 1904 and 
owned by Sedgwick 
Smith. Laura won in two 
of the three seasons, but, 
figuring by total points, 
Petrel had 63 to Laura’s 
60. 

Since then there has 
been but one racing sea- 
son, which was held in 
1921, and Laura made 
rather a poor showing 
that year. It isinteresting 
to note, however, that 
a racer built in 1856 
can make such a good 
showing against modern 
boats. 


Oscoop R. Samira, 
Skaneateles, 
New York 
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EDITORIAL 


At Last—A Marine Museum for New York 


N SEVERAL occasions during the past few years 
we have commented on the need of a marine 
museum for New York City which will portray to future 
generations the birth and growth of the port ana pre- 
serve, in some form, the ships of the various eras that 
played so large a part in the upbuilding of America’s 
great seaport. Other cities have collected and housed 
exhibits of marine industries that made them famous — 
Salem, New Bedford with its Whaling Museum, Boston, 
and others — but it seemed as if New York, rich in 
historical background, was in a fair way to lose all record 
of the days when its people were dependent upon the 
traffic of the sea for a livelihood. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to chronicle the formation 
of the Marine Museum of the City of New York and the 
fact that it will be housed in the beautiful new building 
of the City Museum, on upper Fifth Avenue, where it 
will occupy one wing. Already a valuable collection of 
models, paintings and marine objects is being assembled 
to depict, in chronologicai order, the marine history of 
New York. It is proposed, also, to gather group exhibits 
to commemorate specific eras, such as the Dutch and 
English Colonial, the Packet Ship, the Clipper Ship, and 
the Early Steam period, which should prove of inesti- 
mable value in the years to come. 

While the city is providing for the housing and main- 
tenance of this exhibit, funds for the gathering of the 
collection must come from private sources. So an appeal 
is being made to those who believe that the plan is worth 
while to contribute to the fund of $100,000 necessary to 
‘ achieve the objects of the undertaking. It is a cause we 
commend to yachtsmen and one with which we believe 
they will wish to codperate. The board of trustees num- 
bers among its members many persons prominent in 
yachting whose names are closely identified with the 
early history of the city and whose forefathers were 
actively engaged in its maritime life. But the project is 
of no less interest to every man who today is carrying on 
the tradition of our seafaring past by following the sea in 
yachts. Let’s all get together and make sure that the 
plan as conceived is carried through in full measure. 
Contributions may be sent to the Marine Museum of the 
City of New York, 103rd Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Yachtsmen have been generous in the past 
both with their time and money in many causes that 
benefited the sport. They can well be equally generous 
in this. 
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Yes— There Are Some of These, Too 


T IS always with a feeling of chagrin that one has to 
confess to an error in type, or to correct a misstate- 
ment made in print. Imagine, then, what it must have 
cost the editors of the New York Times to make the 
following correction in a recent issue of that staid and 
respectable newspaper. 


The name of the Sea Horse Yacht Club, referred to in an 
article in the New York T'imes of March 9, through a typo- 
graphical error appeared incorrectly as the Sea Hogs Yacht 
Club. 


+ + + 


Amateurism vs. Professionalism 


AVING reached the stage in yachting under sail 
where the professional has been eliminated and the 
sport is on a higher amateur basis than ever before, 
yachtsmen can view with tolerance the throes that the 
younger sport of power boating is going through at this 
time to achieve the same end. In fact, the same ‘‘ purify- 
ing’”’ process seems to have agitated most amateur 
sporting circles in recent years. It is gratifying to note, 
therefore, the straightforward way in which the out- 
board racing men have tackled the problem. Recogniz- 
ing that professionalism exists, and will continue to 
exist for some time to come, they have made explicit and 
easily understandable rules governing the participation 
of those animated by love of the sport alone, and those 
who expect to reap some financial return. The definition 
of each category is plain, as is indicated by an article on 
the subject on another page of this issue. All that is 
necessary is to see that the rules as laid down are lived 
up to. Not so easy, but yet possible, if the officials have 
enough backbone. We hope their vertebre will prove 
stiff enough for the task. 

In this connection, we know of no better standard 
that should animate all sportsmen, whether on sea or 
land, if they want to get the most out of the game they 
play, than that generally adopted by the controlling 
yacht racing bodies in their definition of Corinthianism: 
“‘Corinthianism in yachting is that attribute which 
represents participation for sport as distinct from gain, 
and which also involves the acquirement of nautical 
experience through the love of the sport, rather than 
through necessity or the hope of gain.’’ Motor boat 
racing as a sport will grow in favor when those partici- 
pating in it are animated by such considerations. 





IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





ALEXANDER W. MOFFAT 


NYONE who cruises between Sandy Hook and Quoddy Head, on the Bay of Fundy, does 
not need to be introduced to Alex (Sandy) Moffat, recently elected Commodore of the 
Cruising Club of America. He has been sailing between Boston and the Maine coast so 
long that he would be justified in thinking that the Gulf of Maine belonged to him, and there 
are but few men who know those waters better than he. 

“‘ Sandy”’ comes by his seafaring instincts naturally, as several of his ancestors were ship 
masters or owners. He himself started early in life ‘following the sea,’’ in small boats, as it is 
usually done today. The boats he has owned and sailed are many, of varying types and rigs. 
During the late unpleasantness of 1917-18 he served in command of one of the 110-foot 
sub-chasers, which could be almost as wet as the submarines they were designed to harry. 
He was once washed overboard from his command in a winter gale on the way to Bermuda 
and European waters — but that is properly a story by itself. 

Following hostilities, ‘‘Sandy’’ did not lose much time getting afloat again after a year 
and a half on a “‘chaser.”’ We find him, then, sailing first on the auxiliary yawl “ Siesta”’ 
in 1921 and that old schooner of fond memory, ‘‘C. A. Dolliver.’’ Then followed, with almost 
annual regularity, the little power cruiser “‘ Tinker,” the yawl “ Brant,” the ketch “‘ Houqua,”’ 
named after a ship of that name commanded by one of his ancestors a century ago, the 
schooner ‘‘ Mahdee,”’ and now a new schooner building for this year. There may be some 
we've failed to enumerate, at that. 

Having served as head of the Boston division of the Cruising Club, he will guide the desti- 
nies of this sturdy cruising organization this year. 
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manship which I have ever run across in print can 

be found in the last issue in E. G. Martin’s article, 
Night Sailing. There’s no use my trying to enlarge upon 
it — I’d simply be gilding the lily. The erstwhile skipper 
of Jolie Brise has hit the nail right on the thumb, and a 
painful‘ crack it will be to some people who take the 
trouble to do a little self-analysis. For there are a whole 
lot of sailing men who, under ordinary sailing condi- 
tions, are considered, and doubtless consider themselves, 
pretty good helmsmen. It’s in bad weather, and at 
night, when these same helmsmen fall down the hardest, 
and particularly in a race — wind and big sea on the 
quarter, boat yawing and griping, carrying sail to the 
last ditch — a hard squall, driving rain, black night — 
these are the times when it takes real helming. Many an 
ocean race has been lost at night — through bad steer- 
ing. Same thing in bad weather, night or day — bad 
steering. Read that article of Martin’s over carefully, 
and it will give you an insight into what helmsmanship 


really is. 


(he best definition of what constitutes real helms- 


+++ 


The news comes trickling in that the Riverside Yacht 
Club, of Riverside, Connecticut, will sponsor an over- 
night race this summer, open to genuine small cruising 
craft less than 40 feet over all length. This is a move in 
the right direction. About the only chance which the 
small cruiser on Long Island Sound has to try conclu- 
sions against others of the same type and size is in the 
Bayside and Cornfield auxiliary races, and in these 
events the issue is quite confused as to the relative sail- 
ing ability of the contestants, as motors are used for 
approximately half the course. The Riverside race is all 
sail, and can easily be finished up on a week-end. You 
owners of small cruisers should hop to it. It looks like a 
good party. 

+ + + 


After seeing that photograph of Neptune, and reading 
how the Walters Brothers crossed the ocean in her, one 
wonders if, after all, there is any satisfactory answer to 
the question, “What is a seagoing boat?” Certainly 
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by Cap Stan 


Neptune doesn’t look like one, yet she survived a long 
ocean passage with what would appear to be rather 
mediocre handling. Wonders surely never cease. 


+ + + 


Have you read The Commodore’s Story, by R. M. 
Munroe and Vincent Gilpin? If not, you’ve missed a 
real treat. For the ‘‘Commodore”’ is no less a person 
than Commodore Munroe himself, the greatest living 
designer and exponent of shoal draft yachts. And this is 
the story of the Commodore’s life, most of which has 
been spent in Florida. The descriptions of, and data on, 
Florida and the surrounding waters are highly interest- 
ing and enlightening. And for anyone interested in shoal 
draft craft, this book is a veritable gold mine of informa- 
tion. For it was the Commodore who developed the 
Connecticut sharpie into a round-bottomed, shallow 
draft, seaworthy craft, as witness his Presto, Micco, 
Alice, Carib and others. Both Commodore Munroe and 
Vincent Gilpin paint such vivid pictures of these craft 
that even a cutter crank might be forgiven if he wavered 
a bit in his allegiance. Every real yachtsman should 
have The Commodore’s Story in his library. 


2s 4 


The recent confab at the New York Y. C. appears to 
have resulted in an arrangement of major racing dates 
from Marblehead to New York, inclusive, with only 
minor conflicts, which is quite an achievement, con- 
sidering the multiplicity of events scheduled these days. 
In addition to the usual fixtures, such as the Eastern and 
New York Yacht Club cruises, Marblehead and Larch- 
mont Race Week, etc., a new event has cropped up — 
Newport Race Week. Details of this event have not yet 
been worked out. But it will be held under the auspices 
of the Narragansett Bay Regatta Association, a live, 
energetic organization which is pretty sure to put on a 
good show. You can’t find a better spot for racing than 
Narragansett Bay and the waters off Newport, and if 
the racing crowd will give it a whirl for a year or 80, 
Newport Race Week may easily become one of the most 
popular affairs of the racing season. 








Model Yacht Designing 
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By CAPTAIN ALFRED TURNER, R.N. 


=a; N THE completion of a design it 
\ sometimes happens that the model is 
} too heavy or too light for the intended 
i length and the following rule for correc- 
tion may be useful if the sections are 
drawn on squares: 






(Sides of squares on 
large sections)? 
(Sides of squares on 
small sections)? 


Weight of large Distance between stations 
model in large model 


Weightofsmall ~ Distance between stations x 
model in small model 

Suppose a six-metre model is required, with a water 
line of 37 inches and 21 pounds displacement, and that 
the balanced design on which it is to be based is of 
32-inch l.w.l. and 12-pounds displacement. Draw 
squares over the sections of the small model (Fig. 17) 
and measure AB or ab, as convenient. It is more con- 
venient, as a rule, to measure AB. Assume it is 8 inches. 

The distance between the stations will be proportional 
to the lengths on the water lines; e.g., if they are 3 


inches, 





inches apart in the small model they will be3 x 39 


or 3.47 inches apart in the largest one. 
Substituting in Rule 2 as it stands: 
‘21 «37 ~_ (AB for large model)” 
12 32 64 


The use of this rule enables minor adjustments to be 
carried out and it also enables a large model, such as a 
Class A model, to be drawn with precision from the lines 
of a small model, the sides of the squares being calcu- 
lated, the sections and profiles sketched in by freehand, 
leaving nothing but the fairing of the large drawing 
to be done. 

This rule is mentioned as it is dangerous to proceed on 
the principle following. Suppose a model is right for 
length but 10 percent too heavy. It might be thought 
that squeezing the water lines together by 10 percent 
is all that is necessary (or, alternatively, squeezing the 
buttocks 10 percent closer). Such a method is risky and 
false. If the model is balanced 
in the first place, such a 
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-Part II—A Practical Method of 
Designing for the Beginner. The Value 


of Metacentric Balance in Models 


yourself are the model yacht which is acted upon by 
three principal forces. They are: (1) the weight of the 
whole outfit of the model concentrated just above the 
upper edge of the lead keel, as will be the case if she is 
well designed; (2) the vertical push upwards of the 
water on the underbody of the boat, which prevents 
the model from sinking to the bottom of the pond; 
and, (3) the force of the wind on the sails which tends to 
capsize the model. 

Sitting in the water will not assist in the illustration 
as the human body has insufficient bulk to support its 
weight in water in the same manner as a model. There- 
fore you should sit on a fence, or preferably on a hinged 
gate, and see what happens to you in respect to your 
balance. 

Let your feet represent the lead keel; the weight of 
the upper part of your body the force of the wind on the 
sails, and the pressure exerted by the gate on your 
nether parts the pressure of the water which prevents 
you from falling to the ground. 

It is then possible to balance yourself by your feet as 
you lean backwards or heel, as it were. If -you right 
yourself again, you are facing in the same direction as 
you were originally — provided that the gate has not 
moved nor opened as you heeled and righted yourself. 

Suppose, however, that the gate was hinged in a 
north and south direction with you sitting on it, facing 
due east, and that, during the process of your heeling, 
the gate moves on its hinges to a N.E. to 8.W. direction. 
Then, in this case, you will find yourself facing the 8.E. 
to N.W. direction on completion of the heeling process. 

Similarly, if the general line of support of the vertical 
force from the water on the model changes its axis 
of direction during the process of heeling, the model 
alters its course. It may flap its sails or bear up — it is 
a matter of the shifting of the general line of the water 
support, and not a matter of centers of effort or lateral 
resistance, which are of secondary importance. 

But the model is not so much like a man sitting on a 
gate as one sitting on the top bar of a fence supported 

by two wobbly uprights. If 
each of the uprights can 


5 wobble to the east or west, 





distortion will disturb the 
balance. Neither distortion 





will affect the trim of the 


with the bar of the fence lying 


al due north and south, the 





model, but either may spoil 
a good boat. They may im- 





following may happen. 
If you sit facing east and 
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prove a defective one, of NY 
course, but considerations of +h. 
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the north upright moves to 
the east as you heel yourself 
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A, 





the metacenter tell one what a 


backwards, the southern up- 
right at the same time moving 
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AM. 





In attempting to form a 


he can or cannot do. 
judgment on the actions of in 


towards the west, then the 
bar of the fence must change 
in its line of direction. So 
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another person — in deciding 
whether his actions are right 
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will you, and you will be 
facing towards tie S.E. Simi- 





or wrong, consistent or in- 
consistent, it is advisable to 


\ 


larly, if the uprights move in 
the opposite direction, you 





put yourself in his place and 
find out how you would be- 


will face towards the N.E. 
Once more — imagine your- 





have under similar circum- 











stances. 
It will be profitable, there- 














self sitting balanced in this 
way on a smooth polished 




















fore, to consider that you 


Figure 17 


curved rail of a spiral stair- 
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POSITION 1. 


POSITION 2 


POSTON 1. 


case. Then you know, although you need not try it, 
that you can slide from the top to bottom of the stair- 
case, facing, in turn, all the points of the compass. 

But you may object that the model is not supported 
by a rail sloping downhill or uphill. It is not. Never- 
theless, you can imagine yourself balanced on a horizon- 
tal smooth rail while you are pushed either directly or 
obliquely by a friend who, in pushing you, takes care 
not to topple you over, leaving the balancing entirely to 
yourself. Then you will see at once that the direction in 
which your body slides is governed, not by the weight of 
your feet (the lead), nor by the weight of your body (the 
sails), but solely by the axis of direction of the rail. 

In speaking, therefore, of the balance of a model in 
these articles the word is to be read in the above general 
sense, so that a ‘‘balanced model” is one that does not 
alter its axis of direction during the process of heeling, 
retaining, as the French would say, its stabilité de route. 

It is sometimes said that a model is balanced if it is 
so shaped that the center of buoyancy moves neither 
forward nor aft during the process of heeling. This may 
be true or untrue — it depends simply on the axis of 
direction of the line of support from the water. 

Models with sharp ends or full ends can be designed in 
which the center of buoyancy does not move in a fore 
and aft direction, but it does not follow that they are 
“‘balanced”’; they may, nevertheless, be troublesome 
to sail as the axis of direction is a bent one. 

Can the axis be straight? No—the disturbance 
caused by the keel distorts it and the most that can be 
done is to arrange for the shoulders and the quarters to 
be in line. 

Why is preference given to shoulders and quarters 
rather than to the midship section, the bows, the for- 
ward overhang, the stern, the counter or any other part? 

It will be seen in studying any ordinary example 
that, in balancing considerations, the shoulders and 
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POSITION 2 


quarters become of such importance that in comparison 
with them the term “‘master section’’ for the midship 
section is in actual practice a misnomer.* 

In actual practice, the model conditions can be repre- 
sented by the example of a person sitting on a fence 
supported by two uprights, each of which moves over 
by a like amount in the direction in which the body is 
inclined. As you sit upright, the line of vertical support 
passes up through your erect body; as you heel yourself 
backwards the whole fence bends backwards under you, 
thereby illustrating the movement of the vertical line 
of support from the center line of the model, when it is 
upright, to some line well under the turn of the bilge 
when it is heeled. 

Now the metacenter gives you a direct indication of 
the extent to which the concentrated supporting force 
of the water has moved during heeling; therefore the 
axis of direction of the general line of support must be 
underneath this metacenter and as straight as circum- 
stances permit. 

The position of the upright metacenter can be deter- 
mined quite simply by the rules already given and the 
model can be shaped around it so that the heeled meta- 
center may coincide with the upright position when the 
lee rail is awash. It will then be found that the same 
metacenter points out where the supporting force acts 
in the intermediate positions most accurately, thereby 
ensuring that the model is balanced at all angles of heel 
between the upright and rail under positions. 

The displacement curve in full lines is that formed by 
the upright position and the dotted curve that made by 
heeling ‘‘rail to.” 

The upright curve balances on the knife edge at Bu, 
the “‘upright C.B.”’ The heeled curve balances on Bh, 


*NoreE: In a well designed vessel the shape of the midship section does govern 
the shape of the ends to a great extent. There is a continuity, or rather harmony, 
of form from end to end of the boat. Eprror. 
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the ‘‘heeled C.B.”’ In a Class A model, spare no pains 
to make Bu and Bh coincide without making any 
modification in the form of the model that will disturb 
the balance of the’ sections under the metacenter. 

It is advisable to shift both Bu and Bh towards each 
other. This is most readily effected by studying the 
curves at points Sh and Su at the shoulders and Qh 
and Qu at the quarters. Lowering QA and raising Qu 
will bring the C.B.s closer together; raising Sh and 
lowering Su will have the same effect. 

Qh is lowered by clipping a little off the quarters at q: 
and Quis raised by swelling or lowering the buttock at q. 

Sh is raised by swelling out the shoulders at S, and 
Su is lowered or decreased by raising the buttock at S.. 

If the model is of normal proportions, no difficulty 
should be experienced in making Bu and Bh coincide 
to the thickness of a line as regards accuracy in a 
Class A racing model and it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that a maladjustment of one-half inch or so in 
a racing model has a very marked ill effect on its 
performance. 

It is most undesirable that this conception of balanc- 
ing be confused with the usual process of finding the 
center of gravity of curved areas by balancing the paper 
patterns on the blade of a penknife. The former is con- 
sidered to be the first essential quality of a design; the 
latter is a standard method used in mensuration, being 
quite as accurate or as “‘scientific”’ a method as the use 
of figures — in fact, it frequently is even more accurate. 

Both these processes are called “‘balancing,’’ but they 
have no connection with each other. 

To speak the truth it is necessary to know what it is. 
The writer does not pretend to have read everything 
that has been written on the shape of boats, but, having 
studied much of this material, he has been reduced to 
a condition of bewilderment. Horses have been known 
to laugh at men and their efforts to tame them, and 
perhaps yachts and models, too, would do the same 
if they could. Men like them all the better for it. 

It has been laid: down, among other things, that the 
first essential feature of the design is to place the center 
of buoyancy at 55 percent of the water line when 
measuring from forward. This may be right, and it 
may be nonsense; but unless it is explained why such 
a position is essential it is safer to regard it as black 
magic and consign it to the pot. 

The adoption of a raking midship section is sometimes 
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advocated. Jt may be desirable or undesirable, and you 
are entitled to ask: ‘Well, how much shall I rake it 
and why?” And unless the answers are forthcoming, 
answers that you can understand, regard them as more 
black magic. 

The writer feels, however, that the one subject which 
has been garbled by some, hinted at by others, and yet 
burked in all cases known to him, is that of the balance 
of a yacht —or for that matter — of a model yacht 
as well. He realizes, at the same time, that in entering 
the subject he himself may not know the truth either 
and therefore cannot speak it. He can do no more, how- 
ever, than give the results of his experiments. In all 
sciences and arts it is nothing but experience that 
teaches — not necessarily one’s own experience, but 
that of others, present and past. 

It is advisable, therefore, that the inexperienced 
designer should start at the beginning and stick to the 
simple guiding principles that can be understood. The 
shaping of the hull must be guided by four principles, 
as follows: 

(1) The hull must be as long as possible. 

(2) It must be as powerful as possible. 

(3) It must be as easily driven as possible. 

(4) It must be balanced at all angles of heel likely to 
be met with in racing. 

The present task of the writer is to prove these rather 
dogmatic statements. 

In the first place, the considerations of these prin- 
ciples are interwoven so closely that it is advisable to 
review the balancing problem and treat the other three 
as they arise, as it goes without saying that if.the model 
is unbalanced the other qualities will not save her, 
however long she is or however easy. 

One is apt to regard a model yacht as merely floating 
— it is so obvious that one is inclined to think no more 
about it. Actually, a model yacht is a body prevented 
from sinking by a force acting vertically upwards on the 
bottom which totals the displacement of the -boat. 
When the boat is upright, this force is distributed in 
uneven fashion along the bottom of the boat from one 
end to the other, yet acting at each point under the 
center line of the model, assuming, of course, that both 
sides are alike. 

When the model heels, the new upward displacement 
force (never mind any question as to whether it is 

(Continued on page 138) 
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“Antonia” —A Shoal Draft, Staysail-Rigged Diesel Auxiliary 


NTONIA, a handsome 
shoal draft auxiliary 
schooner from the board 
of Thomas D. Bowes, of 
Philadelphia, was _ built 
last summer by the Salis- 
bury Shipbuilding Co., of 
Salisbury, Md., for Frank 
Feeney, of Philadelphia, 
and has quite a few un- 
usual features for this 
type of craft. She is a 
flush-decker, yet has full 
headroom throughout, 
and is powered with a 6- 
cylinder Standard Diesel 
motor which drives her a 
good 9 knots. Her princi- 
pal dimensions are: l.o.a. 
71’ 8”; l.w.l. 53’; beam, 











includes Universal light- 
ing plant with Exide 
batteries, American Engi- 
neering electric windlass, 
boat hoist and mainsail 
hoist, Lee electric toilets, 
combination Shipmate gis 
and coal range with hot 
water back and boiler, 
hot water radiators, etc. 
The interior accommo- 
dations are quite remark- 
able. Aft is a large double 
stateroom and bath for 
the owner, with compan- 
r \ ionway leading to the 
deck on the starboard side 
opposite the toilet. For- 
ward of this is the main 
saloon, spacious and well 
equipped. Next come a 








18’; draft, 5’; outside lead, 


20,000 pounds; sail area, LY 








e 4.3 


double stateroom to port 





2,713 square feet. 

The design shows mod- 
erate overhangs, good freeboard, ample beam with firm 
sections, and easy fore and aft lines, indicative of good 
speed with started sheets. The centerboard, placed off 
center to starboard, does not weaken the keel or inter- 
fere in any way with the interior accommodations. The 
construction is of the best, including oak frames, yellow 
pine planking, teak decks and houses, Everdur fasten- 
ings and chromium plated deck fittings. Equipment 
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Sail Plan of “Antonia” 


and a single stateroom 
and toilet room opposite. 
Forward of this comes a captain’s stateroom, engine 
room, large galley and spacious forecastle and crew’s 
toilet room. 

The staysail rig is moderate in area, with Pigeon 
hollow spars, Burrows sails, etc., while all blocks, 
turnbuckles and deck fittings are of special design and 
made by Merriman. Antonia is a welcome addition to 
the growing fleet of fine yachts on Chesapeake Bay. 





Lines and body plan of 
“Antonia.” T. dimen- 
sionsare: l.o.a.71' 8”; L.w.l. 


53’; beam, 18’; draft, 5’ 




































































Interior accommodation plan of “Antonia,” designed by Thomas D. Bowes for Frank Feeney 
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35° DAY-CRVISER. 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the 35-foot Hacker commuter, powered with two Chrysler motors 


A Commuter by Hacker 


HE rakish-looking day cruiser or commuter, shown 

above, is the 35-foot Hackercraft, designed by the 
veteran John Hacker and built by the Hacker Boat Co., 
of Mt. Clemens, Michigan, for use as a commuter or 
fast day cruiser. Forward and after cockpits and seats 
over the motor hatches aft accommodate quite a crowd 
in fair weather, with the twin Crysler Imperial motors 
pushing the boat along at a 32-mile clip. The comfort- 
able cabin sleeps four, and has a good galley and toilet 
room. She is planked with Honduras mahogany, finished 
bright. 


The Dee Wite 32-Foot Cruiser 


ELOW are the plans of the snappy Dee Wite 32- 
foot cruiser, turned out by Dee Wite, Inc., of De- 
troit. This little craft has remarkable accommodations 
stowed away in her two cabins, as no less than six people 
may sleep in comfort — four in the forward cabin and 
two in the after one. There is a good galley and toilet 
room in the forward cabin, a second toilet aft, a com- 
fortable bridge deck, and plenty of stowage space below 
to take care of dunnage and spare gear of all sorts. She 
makes a valuable addition to the growing fleet of small 
stock cruisers. 
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Outboard profile and interior accommodation plan of the 32-foot stock Dee Wite Cruiser 
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Another Fast Cutter 


ANY readers of YacutTinG will recall the black 
cutter Viking, designed by F. Jay Wells, which 
gave a fine account of herself in last year’s Bermuda 
Race and was the first boat to finish in the Block Is- 
land_Race of the New York Athletic Club. Here are the 
plans of another cutter by the same designer, a develop- 
ment of Viking, which will be built this spring for a 
prominent Eastern yachtsman, and whose principal di- 
mensions are as follows: l.o.a. 50’; l.w.l. 42’ 3”; beam, 
12’ 6”; draft, 8’ 6”; sail area, 1755 sq. ft.; iron keel, 
20,000 Ibs. 

The jib-headed cutter rig is of ample area and well 
proportioned, with large forestaysail, and permanent 
backstay running to a boomkin. A 2-cylinder Hill Diesel 
motor will supply auxiliary power. 

The accommodations are very good for the size and 
type of boat. Abaft the forecastle, which is fitted with 
two berths, toilet, lockers, etc., is a large athwartships 
galley. Then comes the main cabin, with two built-in 
berths to starboard and one to port, with a toilet room, 
chart table, ete., opposite the companion steps. The 
owner’s double stateroom is aft, as is the separate 
engine compartment. 
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Interior accommodation plan of the 50-foot jib-headed cutter designed by F. Jay Wells 


“Armida,” a Fast Eight-Metre Boat fon 


NE of the racing classes which is decidedly popular 

abroad, and which has an increasing number of 
adherents in this country as well, is the Eight-Metre 
Class, designed and built under the International Rule 
of measurement. One of the outstanding eight-metres 
in this country is Armida, whose plans appear on this 
and the following page. She was designed by Frank C. 
Paine, of Paine, Belknap & Skene, of Boston, for Wil- 
liam T. Aldrich, and built last year by the George Law- 
ley & Son Corporation. Her showing was consistently 
good all last season, among her winnings being the 
season’s championship at Marblehead, as well as the 
Fastern Yacht Club championship. 

The dimensions of Armida are as follows: l.o.a. 48’; 
l.w.l. 30’; beam, 8’ 4”; draft, 6’ 5”; sail area, 840 sq. ft. 
The ends are not over-long, the freeboard is good, and 
the sheer quite straight. The mast has very little 
rake, the main boom is well inboard, and there is no 
headstay. 

As the construction plans show, the underwater pro- 
file is practically a triangle, the entering edge being al- 
most straight from stem to sternpost. While no layout 
is shown, Armida is about the same size as the Class Q 
boats, which accommodate four people aft, and have a 
small galley, toilet room, and berth for a man forward. ER... ee a. 
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Sail plan of 
“ Armida” 
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Construction plans of “ Armida,” designed by Frank C. Paine and described on preceding page 


Speed and Comfort in this 40-Foot Seagoing Cutter 


PEED, comfort and 

good seagoing ability 
are the keynotes of the de- 
sign shown below. She is 
a jib-headed cutter from 
the board of William 
Atkin, of Huntington, L. I., 
and is of the following 
dimensions: l.o.a. 39’ 11”; 
l.w.l. 34’; beam, 10’; draft, 
7”; sail area, 1233 sq. ft. 
She is of the short-ended 
type, with moderate sheer, 
freeboard and beam, with 
a 15,000-pound lead keel 
to assure stability and 1,- 
000 pounds of inside bal- 
last for trimming. The dis- 
placement is 32,268 pounds 
and the motor a 6—70 Uni- 
versal. The equipment in- 
cludes a Homelite electric 
plant, electric dishwasher, 
radio, ete. 

The two-cabin deck lay- 
out is a bit unusual, as is 
the sunken deckhouse aft 
in a boat of this size. Below 
decks there is a lot of 
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room, divided as follows: 
Forepeak, for stowage of 
chain, etc. ; stateroom, with 
double berth, lockers, 
shelves, and connecting toi- 
let compartment; main 
cabin, just abaft the mast, 
with two built-in berths, 
two extension transom 
berths, ete. The galley is 
abreast the companion steps 
to port, with icebox, oil- 
skin locker and toilet room 
opposite. The deckhouse is 
fitted up comfortably with 
a seat, lockers, radio, and 
chart table for the navi- 
gator, while the motor is 
installed just underneath. 
There is tankage for 65 
gallons of gasoline and the 
same amount of water. A 
roller reefing gear is shown 
on the main, and a furling 
gear on the jib. Construc- 
tion is rugged without being 
unduly heavy, and equip- 
ment is complete and of 
the highest grade. 
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Interior accommodation plan of the 40-foot cutter designed by William Atkin 
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A 62-Foot Cruising Cutter 


ITH the jib-headed cutter rig gaining in popular- 

ity at a rapid rate, the accompanying plans of a 
fast 62-foot cruiser of this type should be of particular 
interest at this time. She is from the board of Eldredge- 
McInnis, Inc., of Boston, Mass., and is of the following 
dimensions: l.o.a. 619”; l.w.l. 40’4’’"; beam, 12’10’; 
draft, 711’; sail area, 1480 sq. ft.; outside ballast, 
22,000 pounds. 

The hull has good freeboard and a fair amount of 
sheer, sharp ends, beam enough so that she will sail at a 
moderate angle of heel, and draft enough to give good 
stability and windward ability. The mast is well aft, 
with double head rig and permanent backstay to the 
counter. She should sail in hard weather under several 
combinations of headsails and reefed mainsail, heave- 
to or sail under forestaysail alone, and lie well at anchor 
with mainsail set. 

Below decks are found comfortable accommodations 
for a crew of three in a large forecastle, and a large gal- 
ley. Amidships is the main cabin with extension tran- 
soms and upper pullman-type berths, lockers, buffets, 
etc. A toilet room is to port of the companion steps, 
and chart case, etc., opposite. A double stateroom aft, 
and bulkheaded motor room for main auxiliary, lighting 
plant, etc., complete a good interior layout. 








Interior accommodation plan of the 62-foot cutter designed by Eldredge-McInnis 


A 50-Foot Gaff-Headed Cruising Schooner with Unusual Accommodations 


HE plans on this and the following page show a 

modification of one of John G. Alden’s 50-foot over 
all standardized schooners now under construction 
at the yard of Charles A. Morse, Thomaston, Maine. 
This particular model has been well tried out in previous 
seasons and proved decidedly successful from the stand- 
points of seagoing ability, dryness, ease of motion, etc., 
while her smartness under sail is surprising in a boat of 
such beam and bulk. Her dimensions are: |.0.a. 50/3”; 
l.w.l. 40’; beam, 14’; draft, 7’; sail area, 1300 sq. ft. 
Construction is heavy, and finish and equipment first 
class. 

The accompanying interior layout shows what a lot 
of real room there is in this craft. There is a good double 
stateroom aft, a fine steerage for taking off oilskins in 
bad weather, and a good toilet room. The big main 
cabin sleeps four people comfortably, with plenty of 
locker space, foot room, etc. Forward of this, to star- 
board, is a single stateroom with connecting toilet room, 
with large galley opposite. Though the boat may easily 
be run with one paid hand, there are two berths for a 
crew in the forecastle, with another toilet and plenty of 
stowage space. The Gray motor and Homelite electric 
plant are located aft, under the bridge deck, and_bulk- 
headed off from the rest of the boat. 
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Sail plan of the 50-foot Alden-designed schooner 








Accommodation plan of the 50-foot schooner des 














igned by John G. Alden, described on preceding page 


Another Gaff-Headed Cruising Schooner with Many Good Features 


N THIS and the fol- 
lowing page are shown 
the plans of a fine-looking 
gaff-headed cruising 
schooner which combines 
a good turn of speed with 
fine cruising accommoda- 
tions. She is from the board 
of the W. Starling Burgess 
Corporation, and will be 
built soon at Herreshoff’s 
Yard, at Bristol. Her di- 
mensions are; l.o.a. 51’5”; 
l.w.l. 38’; beam 13/1”; 
draft, 7’ 7’’; displacement, 
52,760 lbs.; sail area, 1220 
sq. ft. in the four lowers. 
The plans show a well- 
turned, healthy hull, with 
good freeboard, moderate 
ends, easy bilges, and dis- 
placement well distributed 
fore and aft, eliminating 














any “pot belly” effect. 
The lateral plane is ample, 
and there is a noticeable 
flare in the forward sec- 
tions. The gaff rig was 
chosen as being the better 
cruising rig on account of 
ease in shortening sail in 
bad weather, and because 
of its superior reaching 
qualities. 

The spacious accommo- 
dation plan shows a fine 
forecastle for two men, big 
athwartships galley, and 
an unusually large “dual 
cabin’’ amidships, the for- 
ward part of which may be 
curtained off so as to form 
a double stateroom, while 
the after part is used as a 
main cabin, sleeping four 
people. There is a large 











Lines and body plan 
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Accommodation plan of the 51-foot schooner designed by the W. Starling Burgess Corporation, and described on the preceding page 


toilet room aft on the port side, with steerage and 
chart board, etc., opposite. The motor compartment is 


bulkheaded off from the living quarters. Gasoline and 
water tankage is ample for extended cruising. 





“Rolling Home” 
(Continued from page 85) 


maneuvered the dried up, leaking dinghy alongside the 
heaving steel plates, I swung up the ladder. All hands 
and the cook awaited at the head of the rope stairway. 
When I arrived there, the cook, like the rest of the 
hands, thinking we were shipwrecked, gently adminis- 
tered a mug of water. To please him I drained it, then 
inquired ‘‘ Do you speak English?’’ They did, brokenly. 

“‘Vat’s de matter?” said the captain. 

“‘We’re overdue and want to get this message 
through before someone starts a searching party,” I 
answered. 

‘We got no Marconi,”’ 
from?”’ 

I told him, and from that time on all he could say was 
“Mein Gott! Forty days from der Canary Islants.”’ 
He took the messages to mail from Queenstown and 
presented us with a bunch of fine bananas and a bottle 
of Dutch courage. His last words were ‘‘ Mein Gott!’’ 

He flew no flag until we dipped in farewell, when he 
broke out the Swedish ensign. The obliging and good- 
hearted skipper gave us a long parting blast as the words 
Britte Trelborg on the chunky stern were lost to view in 
the northeast. 

Two days later we sighted the Norwegian tanker 
Schpinrengin. She carried a large antenna so we signaled 
her by dropping all sails. Three tin cans bearing dupli- 
cate messages were taken in the dinghy. The first one 
was cast aboard and landed squarely in her forward well 
deck. The second one, for good luck, went into her after 
well deck as she passed by at an eight-knot clip. I yelled 
through the megaphone, “‘Marconi?” | 

**Yes,’”’ came the reply from the bridge. 

“Get these through quick, please,” was all I had time 
to say, as she resumed her course. She gave a long 
1 rn blast. Ten minutes later the news was 

ome. 

As Carlsark drew nearer the Bahamas the Trade 
hauled to the southeast, rolling up a cursed quartering 
swell which fairly made our little ship twist and cork- 
screw westward. This ‘‘Bahamian Trade” brought a 
depressing and sultry atmosphere that stifled us in our 
bunks at night. Thunder squalls were numerous and 
the air took on that stickiness which presages dirty 


said the Captain. ‘‘ Where you 


weather. Thus we twisted our way into the eighth week 
at sea, feeling that the ominous air hanging over our 
heads would break before we made our landfall. Then, 
when the southeast swell was displaced by a cross swell 
from the north, we knew that the ‘‘ Bahama Norther” 
was on its way. However, it came more slowly than we 
anticipated, but, by the same token, surer. 

At noon on the forty-ninth day out of Tenerife a 
position was worked up which placed us 60 miles from 
San Salvador — provided our time was correct, and 
provided San Salvador had not been gobbled up into the 
ocean. On our departure from Tenerife a message was 
received which stated, ‘Violent volcanic ‘eruptions 
San Salvador.’”’ Someone who knew of our destination 
had read about the volcanic disturbances in the Central 
American San Salvador and immediately assumed that 
it was the same place for which we were bound. So that 
night, as we drew nearer and nearer to that sandy, palm- 
clad island, the imaginary pictures which we drew on 
the horizon were almost as numerous and fantastic 
as those seen from the decks of the Santa Maria in 1492. 
However, instead of expecting the gilded towers of 
Cathay, we anticipated making a landfall with our keel 
on some newly thrown-up reef, or else to go sailing over 
a sunken island. However, we felt reasonably assured 
that some guiding light would have been fixed soon after 
the destruction of the former powerful Watlings Light- 
house. And, so, in the same uncertain, groping manner 
as Columbus ‘approached his immortal landfall, we 
sailed on toward San Salvador. 

All afternoon sights were taken, for the island is 
surrounded by coral reefs, and two miles one way or the 
other could not be tolerated. The landfall, if the old 
light was standing, was set for 9:30 to 10:00 p.m. 

The evening was spent discovering numerous imagi- 
nary lights which the cresting seas made with water and 
moonlight. And then, shortly after 9:30, there came the 
exultant cry — ‘‘A light! A light! — A real light! It’s 
yellow. One point off the starboard bow.”’ 

Carlsark had crossed the Atlantic again — the third 
time — we were back in America —we would see 
green shores in the morning and sniff the fragrance of 
land — we could eat and drink all we wanted to now — 
and no one would have to worry about us any longer — 
we were home. 





(To be concluded) 





Of Interest 
To The Skipper 


a: a 


Boat Industry Busy 


That the boat industry is not suffering for 
lack of business is evidenced by the fact that 
the plant of the Richardson Boat Company, 
manufacturers of 241% and 30 foot single 
and double cabin cruisers, is running at 
maximum capacity on full time with their 
entire force, in order to keep production up 
to the delivery schedule called for in their 
season’s booking. 

A very satisfactory increase in business 
has been received from all sections of the 
country, with the East showing the greatest 
improvement over last year. 

The Eastern Distributors of Richardson 
Boats, Bruns, Kimball & Co., Fifth Ave. & 
15th St., New York, have arranged for a 
“Drive-Away”’ Cruise of from twenty-five 
to fifty boats, which will leave the Richard- 
son factory under their own power the week 
of May 9th, thus materially lessening the 
problem of shipping a large number of boats 
when the season opens. 


Bath Iron Works to Launch Five 
Large Yachts 


Five yachts, the largest of which is 279 feet, 
will be launched this spring and summer from 
the shipyards of the Bath Iron Works, Bath, 
Me. 

Caroline, a 279-footer, is being con- 
structed for Eldridge R. Johnson of Camden, 
N. J. Designed by Henry J. Gielow, Inc., she 
will carry a pair of 1500-h.p. Cooper-Bessemer 
Diesel engines in addition to 525 auxiliary 





In the fleet which followed the sun south this winter were a large number of standard cruisers. 


“Hallie R,” one of the 38-foot Chris-Crafts, step 
C. A. Bennett, D4 


horsepower. She will be equipped with a 
gyroscope, and probably will make her maiden 
voyage with a group of scientists aboard, bound 
for the Easter Islands. 

Another yacht to be launched this spring is 
the 148-foot Diesel electric boat under con- 
struction for a prominent New York yachts- 
man. Her propulsion units will consist of a pair 
of 400-h.p. Cooper-Bessemer engines connected 
to two generators furnishing current for the 
driving motors. 

A third yacht, Helene, 149 feet long, is being 
constructed for Charles E. Sorensen. The 
Seapine, 156 feet long, will be launched for 
Mrs. Frank H. Goodyear, of Buffalo. She is a 
seagoing, all-steel cruiser type. Halonia, a 
148-footer, is being built at Bath for Charles H. 








An outboard motor put to a new use. A mid, 


At the recent Palm Beach 
Regatta this 40-foot Robin- 
son Seagull, owned by 
David McCollough, won 
the race for. express cruisers. 

‘Sea Gull” makes 36 to 40 
m.p.h. with a pair of 225 
i.p. Kermath Sea Wolf 


engines 


: fyi 


outboard. The plane weighs only 300 lbs., and attaine 


ne boat a with a Johnson 32 h.p. 
a top speed of 75 m.p.h. in a test flight 





ing out at Palm Beach. She is owned by 
,ansas City 


Thorne, of Chicago and Pasadena, Calif. The 
yacht is designed with a plumb stem, and 
transom stern, and will carry a pair of 400 h.p. 
Diesel engines. 


New Yacht Basin at Cape Fear 


Across the bay from Southport, North 
Carolina, at the confluence of the Cape 
Fear and Elizabeth Rivers, Fort Caswell 
Harbor is being developed into a yacht basin. 
Not only will the new harbor be ideally 
located and equip to be of service to 
transient yachts taking the inland and out- 
side routes, but it is ideally located as a 
permanent yachting center. Fort Caswell 
Harbor will be connected to all parts by rail, 
water, highways and a modern airport will 
be laid out on the bight of land surrounding 
the harbor. This property deserves the 
attention of yachtsmen wishing boating 
facilities in a year ’round climate near the 
northern cities. 


Chris-Craft Reports Increased Sales 


Another sales and shipping record was 
reported by Chris-Craft for the month of 
February, according to J. E. Clifford, 
General Sales Manager of the Chris-Craft 
Corporation. ‘‘The month of February just 
closed saw an increase in sales of 49.39 per 
cent over February, 1930, and 39.76 per cent 
increase over February, 1929. This is doubly 
significant when it is considered that the 
year 1929 was the largest in the history of 
the Corporation.” 
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Scripps on Richardson Cruisabouts 


The Richardson Boat Company has an- 
nounced that the Scripps marine engine 
Model F-6 is available as optional power in 
their cruisabouts, at a slightly additional 
cost over the standard power plant. The 
Scripps Model F-6 is a medium duty six- 
cylinder motor which develops 80 h p. at 






















The new 16-cylinder motor by Ameri- 


can-La France Co. 


2,000 r.p.m. and its unusually compact 
dimensions and light weight make it just the 
right power for these staunchly built boats. 
Its heavy crankshaft is provided with a 
patented system of counter-weights, which 
gives a remarkably smooth flow of power. 


The New American-La France 


“Twelves” and “Sixteens” 


The new 12- and 16-cylinder Vee-head 
engines built by the American-La France 
and Foamite Corporation for the Buda 
Company represent an outstanding achieve- 
ment in concentrated marine engine power. 
Rugged and simple in design, these motors 
have been built by engineers of long and 
wide experience not only in designing re- 
liable motors, but in keeping down costs of 
manufacturing and motor operation. 

These engines are arranged for either right 
or left hand rotation. On a bore and stroke of 
4 by 5 inches, the 16 cylinder engine pro- 
duces 332 h.p. at 2,800 r.p.m., and 300 ie. 
at 2,400 r.p.m. With the same’bore and 
stroke the ‘‘twelve” will give a 244 hp. 
output at 2,800 r.p.m., and 224 h.p. at 2,400. 
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The new Vee-head engines are designed 
with a very small angle between cylinder 
blocks which makes for better engine per- 
formance and minimizes over all width. 


Unique Table Service 


Richard Briggs, Inc., of Boston, well 
known as specialists in table fittings, have 
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The interesting combination of cockpit, deckhouse, and cabin which the Elco Works have worked out in their Marinette “24” and V eedette “30” 
models. The photographs show this arrangement in the V eedette “30” 


this year brought out some new yacht designs 
worthy of special mention. 

One of these, a crystal service, has 
tumblers and shaker which resemble a ship’s 
lantern with slightly bulging sides. Each 
piece carries the owner’s insignia in colors. 

The windjammer cocktail set is another 
unique design for the hard sailing yachts- 
man. It displays a jaunty windjammer under 
full sail and comes with a shaker and your 
choice of highball, or cocktail glasses. 

Still other sea-minded beverage sets fea- 
ture anchors, pilot wheels and sail boats. 


Airplane Uses Johnson Outboard 


Outboard motors have been put to nu- 
merous uses for which they never were de- 
signed. The latest adaptation of outboard 
power is for an airplane, or ‘‘baby flying 
boat,”’ designed by Henry Booth, designer 
and engineer of Freeport, L. I. This craft has 
a wing spread of 28 feet, top speed of 75 
miles an hour and landing speed of 35 miles 
an hour, and has reached an altitude of 8,000 
feet. The power plant is a Johnson 32 h_p. 
motor, the weight of plane, fully loaded, be- 
ing 700 pounds. 
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In their New York showroom Bruns, Kimball & Co. present to advantage a great 
variety of boats of many types 
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THE GREATEST NAME 
IN MOTOR BOATING 


“CHEBOYGAN” 


Gar Wood 40 Commuting Cruiser owned by 

J ya REISS, New York City, N. Y. speed 

M. P. H. Power Plant, SCRIPPS twin 
- 202, 203—200 H. P. each. 


FOR THE FIFTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
GAR WOOD chooses SCRIPPS 


<ak | ST  g e 
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GAR WOOD MODELS 
SCRIPPS POWERED 


22-35 RUNABOUT 
28-30 RUNABOUT 
28-30 SEDAN 
28-40 RUNABOUT 
28-40 LANDAU 
28-40 SEDAN 
28-40 LIMOUSINE 


40 COMMUTING CRUISER 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








as standard power 


Gar Wood, the world famous master boat builder, whose 
knowledge of marine engine construction and performance 
cannot be denied, has acquired his knowledge in the hard 
school of trial and experience where courage as well as 
genius ave indispensable, 


HOSEN with a keen sense of fitness and quality rather than 
price, SCRIPPS marine engines for the fifth consecutive 
year, provide the motive power for those sleek, glistening hulls 
of mahogany and teak which are Gar Wood's final expression of 
riding softness, stylish grace and luxurious appointments. 


Unfailingly reliable, smoothly silent, strikingly impressive in the 
simplicity of their compact assembly SCRIPPS marine power 
plants are invariably the choice of those who are satisfied only 
with the best. 


SCRIPPS power plants—twenty-three models—15 to 400 
H. P. provide adequate power for boats up to 90 feet 








+ THE MOTOR THAT CROSSED TIE ATLANTIC + 
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A Citizen 
of the WORLD 


When the D. Y. “Sumar” 
heads into N. Y. Harbor 
this Spring, she will have 
logged nearly 85,000 miles. 


Launched in 1926 in the 
yards of the builders, Todd 
Shipyards Corporation, 
from the design of Henry 
J. Gielow, Inc., for Mr. 
David C. Whitney of Detroit, the Diesel Yacht ‘“Sumar” 
has had five interesting cruising years. 

Included in her itinerary has been a complete circum- 
navigation of the globe, touching, in a leisurely fash- 
ion, practically every coastline on the eastern and west- 
ern hemispheres, as well as Mediterranean and Black 
Sea ports. 

Since then the ‘‘Sumar’”’ has cruised about the British 
Isles and into Scandinavian waters reaching North Cape 
in July of last year. She has been in Caribbean waters 
during a portion of the past winter. 

It is a source of deep gratification to Tebo to have 
built so staunch a craft and to have overhauled her from 
time to time since her launching. Tebo Service and Tebo 
Experience are proverbial in New York Harbor. 


TEBO 


YACHT BASIN 


TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & 
REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street mp Brooklyn, New York 
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South of Forty—North of Thirty-Five 
(Continued from page 59) 


tinctly the advantage. There is a concentration here 
of indentations, islands, and estuaries which looks, on the 
chart, like the deck plan of an Octopus, and should make 
the cruising eye sparkle with anticipation. Eastern Bay, 
and the Choptank; Miles River, Chester River, Kent 
Island — one could have as good a time burrowing 
around here as a dog in a gopher village. 

One contemplates with awe; with indifference; with 
glowing exultation; with unseeing eyes; depending 
entirely upon one’s self, the works of man and nature. 
One can, after all, see little with the physical eye, 
hemmed in as it is by angular range of vision, vertical 
obstacles, and the limits imposed by the curvature of the 
earth. Perhaps, paradoxically, one sees most and best 
when one sees nothing, or gazes only into space. It is 
then, at any rate, that the eye’s memory can print.upon 
the mind the infinite collection of things seen in the 
past, and parade them for our enjoyment, our inspira- 
tion, or our despair. 

It is that great gift born in each of us, to see again 
what the eyes have beheld; to live again what we have 
experienced, which touches with a personal value what- 
ever we do. Said a great sea captain: ‘‘When I was a 
little chap I had a passion for maps. I would lose myself 
in all the glories of exploration.”’ There you have it. I 
take it, “all the glories of exploration’? means, es- 
sentially, that process of collection, either imaginary or 
real, of the sights, experiences, and human relationships 
which is, in the same manner, “all the glories of cruis- 
ing,’’ — and of life. 

It would be ridiculous to go further into a description 
of the northern reaches of the Chesapeake. They are 
too well known, to you, if not by actual experience, by 
hearsay and illustration. If you have never been to 
Annapolis, to the hospitable harbor and club at Gibson 
Island, to Baltimore, they are, at least, familiar names 
and capable of conjuring up their own pictures. On their 
known merits they have, without doubt, determined 
you to visit them ‘‘some day before you die.”’ 

There is, of course, much else. But as I have suggested, 
it were a pity to leave nothing for you to discover for 
yourselves, and I leave you, therefore, the joy of per- 
sonal exploration. If I have accomplished anything at 
all, I have at least given you enough of the flavor, of the 
sparkle, of the allure of these waters to feel that, 
within the limits of my ability, the original purpose of 
these articles is fulfilled. 





How the “Outboarders” Will Race This Year 
‘Continued from page 92) ; 

of parts needed for lubrication, to prevent fire risk, or 
cavitation. Also, the motor manufacturers, in recording 
with the commission the essential specifications of their 
stock motors, are now required to give tolerances which 
are twice the manufacturers’ shop practice — presum- 
ably permitting a little extra smoothing off of the 
motor’s insides by the mechanically inclined racer. 

The number of runs required for one-mile time trials 
for world speed records is reduced from six to two — 
one run in each direction. This triples the number of 
trials possible in a given time, and probably will result in 
many more such attempts during sanctioned regattas. 
The reduction follows the changed international code, 
under which the late Sir Henry Segrave lifted the world 
record for the Unlimited Class a year ago with only two 
runs in Miss England II. The ten-mile distance for 
official races is dropped, leaving only the five-mile race 
and the one-mile time trial as official. As there are six 
motor sizes and two drivers’ divisions, there will be just 
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STANDARD “S” CLASS 


27'/2 foot overall racing sloop with roomy 











cabin — sturdy, fast and widely raced. 














easily handled 





FISHERS ISLAND 31 FOOTERS 


An ideal a racing auxiliary sloop— 
y one man in all weathers. 


RRESHOFF 


IY/CLASS BOATS 


@ HERRESHOFF Boats con- 
tinue to carry on Bristol tradi- 
tions wherever there is sailing 
or racing. Whether it is a Cup 
Defender or a ten-foot dinghy 
the same clever design and the 
same painstaking craftsmanship 
are faithfully combined to main- 
tain the HERRESHOFF stand- 
ard of perfection—recognized 
the world over. 


@ Designers and builders of 
large and small boats, either 
power or sail for pleasure, rac- 
ing or commercial purposes. 
@ Send for literature com- 
pletely describing the HERRE- 
SHOFF Class Boats illustrated 
on this page. 
HERRESHOFF MFG. CO. 
R. F. HAFFENREFFER, President 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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16 FOOTERS (FISH CLASS) 


Seaworthy and dry, with a cuddy 
large enough for two people, a grow- 
ing class in club racing everywhere. 


BUILDERS OF ALL SUCCESSFUL DEFENDERS OF 
THE AMERICA’S CUP SINCE 1893 


12% FOOTERS 


Safe and sturdy —a popular class 
among the youngsters where heavy 
winds and rough water are common. 





18-24 SAILBOATS 


Shallow draft, center-board 
sloop. 
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WessrerrectioN 


NON-FOULING 
FLY STAFF 


NOW YOUR FLAGS 
CAN BE SEEN AND 
RECOGNIZED 























How often have you had our experience of having to 
clear the burgee or private signal which had wrapped 
itself around its fly-staff because of some variation 
in the wind or direction of the course of the boat? 

Simply but effectively made, they keep your flags 
free and always looking right. The swivel head band 
does the trick. 

An ash staff 74” diameter, terminating in a brass 
rod, housed in the head. Attached to the rod by three 
straps is a swivel band of brass with two rows of holes 
to which the flag or signal is to be sewed. Note the 
grooves in the staff foi: convenience in attaching 
halyards so they won’t slip. 

Made to take flags of the following length of hoist 
10’, $3.00 12”, $3.50 14’’, $4.00 16”, $4.50 
18’, $5.00 20’, $5.50 22”, $6.00 24”, $6.50 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Discount to Yacht Clubs on lots of ten or more staffs 


Larger sizes to order. Last a lifetime. On sale by all 
up-to-date ship chandlers and yacht outfitters. Sent 
by mail on receipt of list price in money order or 
check. 


ELISHA WEBB & SON CO. 


Manufacturers of 
STEAMSHIP EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


136 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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24 official records from now on. The 1930 records hold 
over until beaten, as there is no essential change in the 
rules which would invalidate them — such as there was 
last year, when the hull weight restrictions were intro- 
duced. 

Rules for racing outboard runabouts are being pre- 
pared by Commissioner Arthur L. Bobrick, of Los Ange- 
les, under authority of the whole commission, and he has 
called to his assistance all of organized outboard inter- 
ests on the Pacific Coast. A year ago a committee of run- 
about builders tried and failed to agree on a racing code 
for the general utility type of outboard, so the ama- 
teurs’ results are being awaited with considerable in- 
terest. 

The national outboard championship races this year 
will be held October 10th—12th, at Oakland, Cal. A new 
system of assigning racing numbers to pilots provides 
many more local sources for these necessary designa- 
tions, and also makes numbers available for all regions 
from James W. Mulroy, secretary of the National 
Outboard Association, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
and from A. T. Griffith, secretary of the M. V. P. B. A., 
Hippodrome Building, Peoria, Ill., both being members 
of the national racing commission. 

The changes in the 1931 racing rules are less radical 
than those of last year, and the code seems likely to meet 
with none of the howls of protest that greeted its pre- 
decessor — howls, by the way, that had almost died out 
before the end of the season. The 1930 rules caused a lot 
of ‘‘kicking”’ and a lot of “‘kidding,”’ but their formula- 
tion for this young and lusty sport was a remarkable 
achievement, and the 1931 system is better only because 
it is built on experience with earlier codes. But the 1931 
season is here — Bang! — there goes the five-minute 
gun! 





The Midwinter Regatta at Los Angeles 
(Continued from page 57) 

since the Coast first saw a “Six” and that they 
are high strung craft, needing experience, study, crew 
practice and, most of all, a master’s hand at the helm, 
admiration and praise is due the California yachtsmen. 

Ted Conant, at the stick of Lanai, showed himself an 
expert in the class as he ran this six-year-old boat 
through:to the championship, with 3814 points to his 
credit. A first the opening day and a fourth the second 
shows how hard the going was for him, and without 
another first he yet pounded out enough points to carry 
the broom at his masthead. Charlie Langlais from “the 
Bay” ran Stuart Haldorn’s Ayayay up to second place, 
with 331% points, closely followed by Arthur Rousseau, 
in Maybe. ‘‘ Rus” Simmons, with Clio, oldest boat in the 
fleet, beat out such ‘‘cracks”’ as Naiad, Ripples and Ca- 
price for fourth place. The best Nazad, ex-Lucie, could 
place was fifth. Al Rogers’ Synnove and Walton Hub- 
bard’s Ripples tied for the next position, Rogers looking 
for heavy wind that did not come and Hubbard sailing 
a strange boat that arrived only the day before the first 
race and which took some fifteen or twenty yachtsmen 
all that day to rig! 

It was a great regatta. Paul Hiller ran the races off like 
clockwork, on time and with no fuss or friction, in spite 
of the handicap of losing most of his regular committee. 
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How a Ship Is Launched 
(Continued from page 74) 

Some snubbing or checking besides that furnished by 
the water resistance is needed to absorb the momentum 
of the ship after she leaves the ways. Though there is a 
great variety of methods, the simple one explained here 
is good for a ship of this size. Six concrete blocks, each 
weighing 4,000 pounds, are tied to each other by chains 
or wire rope. Eyes are anchored in the concrete for this 





A side launching. The S. S. “ Bayou Chico” 


purpose. A set like this is submerged at the end of the 
ground ways on each side. The blocks have a 214-inch 
chain, 90 feet long, connected to a cable made up of 
seven one-inch wire ropes, which in turn is secured to the 
ship, as shown in Fig. 11. In addition, two anchors are 
secured to bitts amidships and their cables are led 
forward. The anchors are made fast in the bow, ready to 
drop just as the bow clears the ground ways. By this 
method, a ship with an actual weight of 5,000 tons can 
be checked with a run of less than 1,000 feet from the 
way-ends. 

It is important that certain data be taken on the 
launching. For this purpose two observation stations are 
set up on shore, one about even with the way-ends and 
along a line perpendicular to the ways, and one farther 
out along the ship’s travel. A number of vertical white 
marks are provided along the ship’s side, and the ob- 
servers have cross wires with which they can note 
exactly when each mark passes their station as the ship 
travels down. Also, at points coinciding with each white 
mark on the ship, is a wooden dowel, about an inch in 
diameter, which is driven in the sliding way. As the ship 
travels down, these dowels are broken, one after an- 
other, against a chronograph key which is secured to the 
ground ways. This key makes contact and the chrono- 
graph records exactly the time of breaking of each 
dowel. From this data the velocity and acceleration, or 
deceleration in the travel can be determined. 

An engineer’s level is fitted on the ship at the stern to 
observe the time when the ship ‘‘ducks,”’ or when the 
bow leaves the way-ends. Horizontal white lines con- 
Spicuously marked on the bow at the draft marks are 
used to give the approximate depth of the ducking to 
another observer on shore. Observers on the ship take 
the readings at four points with engineer’s levels before 
the rallying begins, after each rally, just as the ship 
starts, and after she is brought up. These show whether 
the ship rises evenly and whether any hogging develops. 
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with Pyrene 
Motor Boat 
Systems 


Your fire protection 
system is always on 
guard, ready for instant 
use in smothering fire. 
Installation can be made 
in small space ¢onve- 
niently located for easy 
manual operation, and 
further protected by 
automatic operating de- 
vice in case of fire while 
you are absent. 


£ 


Protection is constant, 
for recharging can be 
done immediately after 
discharge, without special 
tools. There is no need 
to put back into port or 
risk cruising without pro- 
tection. Recharging is a 
simple operation of open- 
ing a can of liquid; filling 
the extinguisher; renew- 
ing the dir pressure by 
the use of the hand pump. 


£ 


The outlets to the 
system are so directed 
in installation as to give 


“maximum protection 


where most needed, such 
as over the engine and in 
the galley. Control from 
a point removed from 
these outlets eliminates 
any necessity to fight 
the fire at close range. 


Write for- 
descriptive 


folder 
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Here’s the (.C.f- 46’ Twin Screw Cruiser making 27 miles an hour in a 20 knot westerly 
blow. Note the splendid visibility and the complete protection of the bridge deck. You 
never handled a boat that responded so well—you can almost spin her on a dime, for the 
controls of both engines can be operated simultaneously. 

The bridge deck makes a roomy and attractive dining saloon and lounge. Spacious 
owner’s and guest’s cabins each have their own private bath. There’s room to spare, and 
plenty of air and light in the galley, and a sizeable cock pit aft provides for swimming 
or fishing. | 

The American Car and Foundry Company has a record of two generations as 
builders of trustworthy transportation equipment for land and water. Its trade mark 
of Q.C.f on a cruiser or motor yacht means sound designing and sound building, safety 
to you and yours, performance as perfect as it’s humanly possible to make it, and 
utmost return for every dollar you invest. Let us send you a descriptive folder of this 


model, or of any one of a dozen Q.C.f} motor yachts in which you may be interested. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
247 WEST 577TH STREET - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Winter Voyage 
(Continued from page 78) 


forward to the saloon and there I noticed the black 
mess boy, crouched in a corner, and apparently seasick. 
When I looked more closely, I found that he was not 
seasick but sick of the sea — half paralyzed with fright. 

In the saloon there was as decent a breakfast as the 
cook had been able to prepare with the ship rolling 45 
degrees. And there was plenty of excitement. “‘Sparks”’ 
had several S.0.S. calls, one about 75 miles to windward 
of us, the S. S. Florida, an Italian steamer that had lost 
her rudder and was rapidly foundering. Had the Vittorio 
Emmanuelle III been the awkward tub steamers are 
generally supposed to be, we would have been in exactly 
the same condition. 

As soon as the hasty meal had been gobbled we broke 
out a new chain and for four hours sweated and worked 
and cursed until the thing was in place. Then, once 
more under control, we turned and ran off before it. 

There was no more chance of our aiding the Florida 
than if she had been in the Pacific Ocean instead of the 
North Atlantic. Dead to windward as she was, we simply 
could not reach her. But the air was alive. One big pas- 
senger liner announced herself as hove-to and unable to 
turn around. Another liner had tried to come about and 
had sustained considerable damage in the attempt. All 
of the freighters were hove-to and unable to move. 
Several were disabled, and, like us, just living it out. 

Then came a message from the S. S. America, a 
laconic thing stating that she was going to the aid of the 
distressed Italian. It was signed, ‘‘Fried,”’ and soon we 
were hearing the drama of the world-famous rescue 
taking form in our radio shack. The message from the 
America completely silenced every other ship and on the 
air there was nothing but directions to the Italian cap- 
tain and his frantic replies that told in quaint English 
of his vessel’s plight. 

Her boats were carried away, deckhouses were going, 
and the end was not far off. ‘‘ Please you come me quick,” 
we heard once. 

It seemed impossible that they could be picked up. 
No boat could live in the tremendous sea that was 
running even if it had been possible to launch one. The 
gale showed not the slightest sign of abating. 

But somehow they did. They launched a boat from 
the America and saved every man jack of the Italians. 
How they launched that boat, I do not know. But I do 
know that the old North Atlantic never saw a finer piece 
of seamanship since men have navigated it. When Mr. 
Pendelton had heard that the Florida’s boats had been 
swept away, he remarked that “‘the poor Wops would 
have to abandon in macaroni boxes.” The rest of us 
shared the belief, and if I had not been within seventy- 
five or a hundred miles of the scene I should never have 
credited a newspaper account of the affair. 

Throughout the day and night that we had followed 
the Florida rescue, we had been running before a sea 
that the skipper characterized as big enough to drown 
whales. A cargo of barrels on the foredeck was re- 
peatedly smashed by boarding seas and every time they 
came adrift it was all hands to catch and secure them 
again. Early in the morning of the day that saw the 
Florida’s people picked up, a white-capped monster 
struck us amidships, rolled over the boat deck, and down 
into the engine room. Thirty-five drums of ammonia 
gas on the after well deck broke their heavy wire lashings 
and went over the side. The door to the cook’s room was 
stove in, the radiator ripped off the bulkhead and hurled 
into his bunk, the bulkhead between his room and the 
next one smashed to kindling wood, and the alley that 
Save access to the engine room flooded. Mr. Wain- 
Wright’s room was flooded and so was mine. 
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When ald Solomon, the cook, saw the mess he rolled 
his eyes and said, ‘‘ De good Lawd done watch out foah 
me dat time! De sea try to kill me on three counts. 
She try to drown me, she try to scald me to death wid 
steam from dat radiator and she try to bust open mah 
head wid it in de bargain!” And, in all truth, if he had 
been in the room when that sea struck, he would have 
been killed on one or all of these three counts. 

The firemen’s mess boy, who had seemed frighted to 
death when the steering gear carried away, had reported 
himself as sick without being able to say just what ailed 
him, so after a dose of salts and a day in his bunk he 
was ordered to go to work again. Considering the fact 
that the man was suffering from pure fright and nothing 
else, a dose of salts was the most injudicious treatment 
possible, but it is the maritime cure-all, so he got it. 

Next thing we knew, a fireman came to the skipper 
and said that he had found the mess boy eating the leg 
of their table. When he had demanded a reason for his 
unusual behavior, the boy had tried to bite him in the 
leg. 
Forthwith, he was clapped into irons, taken aft and 
ironed to his bunk lest he try to jump overboard. He 
was quite mad. Frothed at the mouth slightly and 
smelled strongly of something aromatic. We could not 
identify it, but he was given emetics and the nearest 
liner radioed for medical advice. 

Five minutes after the liner’s doctor replied ¢hat there 
was little to do for him, the man pegged out. When we 
came to move the body we found the only thing that 
approaches an explanation of his death. It was half of a 
bottle of Sloan’s Liniment and as we reconstructed the 
affair, he had thought a drink might buck him up. It 
bucked him up all right — it killed him. 

The death laid a pall on the ship, a black depression 











Do you know that the refinement 
of Q.C.f> hull lines yield 25% to 
40% increase over usual speeds 


with equal horsepower ? 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


217 WEST 57th STREET - + NEW YORK CITY 
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HOSPITALITY 
On the Deep 







A fine English semi porcelain with smooth 
ivory body for your yacht service. Club pennants 
and private signals on both china and glass are 
accurately reproduced in true color. The prices 
listed here refer only to the blue band and line 
with two flags, or with one flag and the name of 
your boat. 











Special combination consists of a complete 
service of china, glass and flat silver. 


Service for six, 78 pieces, $90.00 
China service, alone, 38 pieces, $45.00 


Some of our 1931 designs in crystal services sug- 
gest a ship’s lantern with bulbous sides, as shown 
above. Bell optic crystal shown below. 









RICHARD 


Driggs 


32 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON ers MASS. 


Summer Store 
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that no amount of joking could dispel. The boatswain 
and one sailor sewed the corpse up in canvas, along with 
a few grate bars, and in the morning the burial was held, 
The long white package was laid on a hatch cover and 
carried out on deck. We entered the very eye of the 
storm with the glass at 28.28 and very little wind. A high, 
confused sea kept green water and spray flying over the 
thirty-odd bareheaded men that gathered aft to hear 
the burial service. 

It was a gloomy scene. A gray scene. The sea was 
gray, the sky was gray, the figures of the men were gray, 
and our thoughts were gray. The ship was stopped and 
Capt. MacKown started to read the burial service, but 
she fell off in the trough and let heavy water come aboard 
so he let it go at reading a psalm. Then he raised his 
hand. The Spanish firemen crossed themselves. 

“‘Let him go, bos’un,” said the skipper, and that long, 
man-shaped package dropped over the side, floated 
for a few seconds and then sank in two thousand fath- 
oms of water. 

“Slow ahead!” the skipper called, and I threw the 
telegraph. 

It hurt Capt. MacKown to lose that man. He tapped 
the glass in the chartroom and then spoke to us. ‘‘ Thirty- 
three years at sea, misters! Thirty-three years! And that 
is the first man that ever died under my command — 
and that is the lowest glass.”’ 

That night I heard Paul, our black mess boy, singing 
as he washed the dishes. He sang softly and to himself. 
The song was ‘‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

A whole southerly gale ensued when the center passed 
over us and the barometer began to rise slowly. For 
three days we were hove-to in it. For three days we 
were battered and pounded, losing deck fittings, chasing 
recreant barrels and eating the sketchy meals old Solo- 
mon managed to cook on a stove that frequently went 
adrift and chased him about the galley. 

At last the southerly blew itself out and after a 
couple of days of moderate and fresh gales that seemed 
like zephyrs, we picked up a strong southwest gale and 
laid out for Fastnet, some 800 miles away. The usual 
thing when bound from North American ports to Glas- 
gow is to steer a great circle around the north of Ireland 
and pass in through Rathlin Sound. But we had been 
blown so far to the south that it was more practicable 
to go up through the Irish Sea. 

The firemen were beginning to feel the strain of toss- 
ing coal for fourteen days and fights broke out in the 
stoke hole with monotonous regularity. These fights 
were usually armed duels with shovels and slice bars. 
One pair of duelists had to come to the medicine chest 
for treatment. 

The southwester brought heavy clouds with it and 
we saw neither sun nor star for the next four days. An- 
other kick against the modern seafarer is that he is a 
damned good navigator. I have frequently read and 
heard it said that a good man with dead reckoning can 
do more than any number of “scientific” navigators 
with a sextant. That is just so much poppycock. No man 
that can take a sight he trusts ever would say it. The 
dog bark navigator is good enough on the particular 
piece of coast that he has sailed since he was knee high 
to a ring-bolt, but put him offshore and tell him to make 
the land in thick weather and he wishes devoutly that 
he could see the sun. And have an honest to goodness 
deep-water man there to get him a line of position. 

So with nothing but a dead reckoning position that 
we did not trust, we stood in for Fastnet on the fourth 
night. We had just sounded and gotten 75 fathoms when 
a wild-eyed, coal-covered figure burst into the pilot- 
house and told the captain in broken English that the 
furnace he had been tending had jumped up six feet 
while the floor plates had begun to buckle. 
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JI8~foot 42-mile Commuter—$1 7000 


SOUNDLY ESTABLISHED TRUIHS 
BEAR REPEATING. - 





. Hackercraft are the fastest stock 


boats built in America. They 
have won more victories in 1929 
and 1930 for their owner-drivers 
both here and abroad than any 
other one make—are faster than 
ever for 1931. 


. Hackercraft are the only boats 


of their type designed and built 
by a naval architect with such a 
brilliant international reputation 


as John L. Hacker, N. A. 


. Every Hackercraft is built under 


his personal supervision to meet 
the most rigid standards of con- 
struction known. 


. Hackercraft are not turned out 


with the prodigality of machine 
production. They are hand-built 
to serve the ends of outstanding 
seaworthiness and ruggedness. 


. The beauty of Hackercraft deck 


lines and sheer, their graceful 
bow flare, their airplane type 
cockpits to eliminate unsightly 
coaming and their finely balanced 
design are years ahead of other 
boats that must imitate to 
achieve so singular a style. 


. Hackercraft head the list for 


such quality materials—selected 
white oak frames and keels, non- 
shatterable glass windshields, 
chromium plated fittings and 
hardware, genuine Honduras 
mahogany (not imitation woods) 
genuine leather upholstering over 
Marshall double springs in seat 
backs and cushions, instruments 
noted for their accuracy and not 
their low cost, all combine to give 
you the utmost for your money. 





22¥%e-foot Hackercraft—$2495 














30-foot Hackercraft—$5500 





35-foot Twin Screw Commuter—$12500 





7. 


10. 


T° OTHER FINE SPEED BOATS built in 
America equal the guality standards of 
Flackercraft....Command such unquestioned 
recognition for Fleetness and Faultless Performance 


Hackercraft have double planked 
bottoms, coated (not 
brass screw fastened) for greater 
staunchness and permanence. 
Collision bulkheads are another 
exclusive Hackercraft feature. 
All framing is of oak, closer 
spaced and in than that used 
in boats of similar size. 


. The first cost of a Hackercraft is 


a trifle higher—but anyone giv- 
ing the slightest consideration to 
their specifications, their added 
features of desirability, quality 
materials, quality workmanship, 
strength, greater security and 
more refined design—will not hes- 
itate in their choice. 


. Only seven distinctive Hacker- 


craft models are built—to reduce 
costs, eliminate expensive inven- 
tories, duplication of effort, possi- 
ble confusion on the buyer’s part. 


By any comparison you care to 
make a Hackercraft. will prove 
a smoother riding boat—faster— 
more buoyant—absolutely dry— 
responsive to the slightest touch 
of wheel and throttle—safer— 
with truly remarkable banking 
performance on the _ shortest 
turn. Post yourself on Hacker de- 
sign. The Hackercraft Boat Guide 
will be mailed without obligation. 
On Display: New York—5th Ave. at 
15th St.; Boston—1043 Commonwealth 
Ave.; Chicago—Motor Boat Mart; 
Detroit—7433 E. Jefferson Ave.; San 
Francisco—102 New Montgomery St.; 
Beverly Hills—8723 Wilshire Blvd.; 
Washington, D. C. —741 Connecticut 
Ave.; Wayzata Minnesota 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 


538 River Drive Mr., Clemens, MIcu. 
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SPOT-LIGHTING 


tropical deep-sea life 
with Kohler Electricity 





Herz is the “bathysphere”* lighting up “Davy Jones’ Locker”! 
The latest model diving-bell with which scientists of the 
Beebe expedition ‘last year made scientific discoveries of new 
interest to the world. In it men have dived 1426 feet. 
Through windows of three-inch-thick fused quartz, aided 
by bright spot-lights receiving their current from a Kohler 
Electric Plant on the ship above, Dr. Beebe was able to study 
strange new creatures, and obscure life on the ocean floor. 
The Beebe Expedition is just one of many maritime 
enterprises which have been aided by Kohler Electric Plants. 
Byrd relied on Kohler Plants during his recent South Pole 
Expedition. Government vessels carry them for regular and 
emergency use—for light as well as radio sending current. 


Liners, small ships, yachts are safeguarded by Kohler Plants. 


Kohler Electric Plants generate current at 110 volts 
or 220 volts A. C. or D.C. Capacities vary from 800 watts 
to 10 K. W. A plant of special 
interest to yacht owners is 
the new D-32, a 32-volt com- 
pletely automatic battery 
model, which furnishes light 
for hours without even starting 
the motor. 

Send the coupon today for 
additional information about 
Kohler Plants and how they can 
serve you. Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping 
Point, Sheboygan, Wis. — 
Branches in principal cities. ... 
Manufacturers of Kohler 
Plumbing Fixtures. 





*Otis Barton is the designer and owner of the “‘bathysphere” 


KOHLER or KOHLE 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler 
Electric Plants. 


ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


Name 





Street 





City 








Use in which interested 
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““Stop! Stop!” he shrieked. ‘‘The ship — she break.” 

“Tch-tch!” said Capt. MacKown, ‘‘Go down, Mister, 
go down and see what ails the man.”’ 

I ran down in the engine room and found a thor- 
oughly mystified watch scratching their heads. The 
boilers were in their usual place and the floor plates 
showed no sign of buckling. I went back to the bridge 
and told the captain that we had another Sloan’s Lini-: 
ment addict aboard. It later developed that the man had 
gone completely insane. 

We continued to close with the Irish Coast until 
soundings indicated that we were within a few miles of 
Fastnet. Then we hauled off and headed up the Irish 
Sea. Next morning the sun popped out for a split second 
and three eager sextants pounced on it. The resulting 
line of position was crossed with a sounding and we 
found ourselves 28 miles south of the position we had 
been using. 

A single sight never gives a position; it gives a line 
and the ship can be anywhere on that line. The sounding 
narrowed the possibilities, but we were still uncertain 
of the truth. For 300 miles we felt our way until a high 
hill broke out some twelve or thirteen miles off. It was 
recognized as Holyhead, and having fixed our position 
we proceeded in confidence until the fog lifted near 
Ailsa Craig Island, near the mouth of the Firth of 
Forth. 

Several hours later we anchored off Greenock and 
picked up a Clyde pilot. Eighteen days had elapsed since 
we left New York. 

The pilot climbed up to the bridge. 

“Good morning, Pilot,” said Capt. MacKown. ‘I’m 
glad to see you — very glad!”’ Then he turned to us 
and winked. 





Another ’Round-the-World Voyage 
(Continued from page 75) 


Once in the broad Pacific, Captain Tambs wisely 
clung to the Trade Wind belt, and the long run of 4,500 
miles to Tahiti was made without incident, in a little less 
than ten weeks. From Moorea to Bora Bora the voyage 
grew more exciting. The hot sun of the tropics had 
shrunk the planking of the deck and topsides. As the 
Trade Winds freshened, increasing the list of the vessel, 
seas and flying spray soon found their way through the 
opened seams in ever-increasing quantities. The situa- 
tion was made worse by a pile of charts, manuscripts, and 
other papers getting into the bilges and clogging the 
pump with pulpy masses of water-soaked paper. By dint 
of partially caulking the decks and above-water seams 
with white lead, oakum, and paint, the ship was kept 
afloat, though her cabin was uninhabitable, until at last 
Bora Bora was reached. Once in calm water, repairs 
were quickly made and the cutter again rendered sea- 
worthy. Another casualty occurred here, however. While 
some natives were visiting aboard, Captain Tambs’ 
watch was broken through the carelessness of an inquisi- 
tive visitor, so that the navigator has only an alarm clock. 

Teddy left Tutuila for New Zealand on December 
10th. Captain Tambs states that he did not intentionally 
start on a voyage around the world, but now that he is 
here he will have to go around the world to get back 
home again to Norway, probably taking a year and a 
half more for the voyage. When questioned concerning 
his long passage, he said that in ordinary settled weather 
his vessel would hold her course within a point or two 
with a lashed helm. In bad weather it is sometimes 
necessary to stand continuous watches, of which Mrs. 
Tambs takes her part, or else to heave-to. With the 
route selected, however, very little stormy weather has 
been encountered and we hope this good fortune may 
continue. Manuia Malaga! (Samoan for bon voyage.) 
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lw O BRILLIANT V-Type 12-Cylinder 
SMarine ENGINES 


It is not due to chance that Kermath repeatedly pioneers still finer 
conceptions of de luxe power in the marine field. Kermath are 
perhaps better fitted—certainly far better equipped with factory 
facilities, engineering personnel, knowledge and long experience 
to successfully conclude what they concieve. Introducing these 
two new 12-cylinder V-type marine engines was not a 
matter of snap judgment or the whim and fancy of one 
man. It was the result of a carefully co-ordinated 
plan and policy to advance the performance stand- 
ards of Kermath marine engines—provide a con- 
stantly improved source of power for the boat 
builder and yachtsman to draw upon. The 
SEA-QUEEN (above) and SEA-RAIDER 
(below) are thoroughgoing examples of 
Kermath’s capabilities to fulfill the self- 
imposed obligation of building still 
finer marine power performance. 

















SEA-RAIDER 


Valve-in-head 60 degree V-twelve 
of 1414 cubic inches developing 
300 H. P. in medium compres- 
sion model at 1600 r. p. m.—400 
H. P. in high speed model at 
2200 r.p.m. Salt water equipped. 
Length, 74 3/16”; height above 
center line, 27”; width overall, 
42%”. Custom built to special 
order only. 


SEA-QUEEN 


Valve-in-head 45 degree V-twelve 
of 368 cubic inches developing 
145 H. P. at 3000 r. p. m. Salt 
water equipped. Length, 55%”; 
height above center line, 23”; 
width overall, 24”. Clean cut, 
rugged KERMATH design. 
Smooth beyond belief. Extreme- 
ly compact. Powerful. Weighs 
1025 pounds. 
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Gangway 


.-+ For Stamina and 
Sea-Free Supremacy 


Rosson Seagull Cruisers 
and Commuters are built with a magnificent 
habit of long life and those priceless features 
of speed and safety to match every yachting 
mood. Their luxurious pace will shrink the 
map and broaden your horizons. Their swift 
cruising ranges and complete mastery of the 
weather are without parallel. You'll find cabin 
interiors touched with a deftness of technique 
to flatter the most sophisticated. Galley ac- 
comodations and toilet facilities are perfect. 
Comfort is assured both yourself and your 
guests at every hour of the day or night. Built 
throughout of natural mahogany—powered 


with high speed Kermath and Hall-Scott - 


engines—designed with practiced skill and 
studied care,a Robinson Seagull will command 
for you. the supremacy of the seas. A request 
on your letterhead will bring full details. 











Veagull 





CRUISERS 











ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
MICHIGAN 


BENTON HARBOR 
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Fifty-three South to Fifty-three North 
(Continued from page 82) 


aloft is nothing compared to what one faces in the 
gentle occupation of dining. 

May 17th. Made about two miles an hour all night, 
hove-to. The glass has gone up to 30.32, and the wind 
has dropped to a moderate gale. But it is directly from 
the point we want to head, so we set only the fore and 
aft sails. 

May 19th. Day’s run, 48 miles. Bent new foret’gal- 
lants’l, and repaired the tears in the other sails, on the 
yards. Set all sail. The barometer has been high, 30.50, 
but is now going down — the wind back on its proper 
course, clockwise. 

I laid out our track in red ink on a world chart for 
Captain Tamm to send his owners when we get in, so 
they can see where we have been, and guess why. 

May 21st. Overcast and colder. Day’s run, 205 miles. 
Barometer dropping and wind freshening this afternoon, 
so we handed royals, cro’jick, spanker, and t’gallant and 
royal staysails. Got up the cables and shackled them 
on. Put the starboard anchor at the cathead. It weighs 
two tons; the port anchor, three. Dublin only 750 miles 
away — and “‘the Irish girls have the towline.”’ 

This afternoon a Cunarder passed close by, belching 
black smoke from four funnels, making the ungodly 
speed of 25 knots through the water without even a 
backstay set up. 


* * * 


It took us almost as long to sail the last 700 miles of 
the voyage as it had the 16,000 so far. Unsympathetic 
winds drove us west of Ireland; then, when we tacked 
back, left us to drift helplessly off the Fastnet. We 
banged about in the Irish Sea for ages, rolled by the 
wake of Mail Steamers plowing up the sea, who did not 
care whether there was wind or not. 

Optimistically, we put new rungs in the pilot ladder, 
but were sure we would never use it. Occasionally, 
through the mist, we made out lights blinking some- 
where on shore; and by an effort of imagination we 
could believe the thicker blue haze at the horizon was 
Ireland. But with each succeeding day it grew no more 
tangible. 

On the last day of May, the 125th day at sea, we 
looked, as usual, to the westward — hemmed in, we 
could see only gulls riding on the glassy water for a few 
hundred yards. The limp spanker dripped on the idle 
helmsman. Then a tug boat with a big red funnel ap- 
peared out of the fog — we might have been back in 
San Francisco Bay — 

At any rate, the tug took our hawser, and in three 
hours had dragged us in out of the fog — into Dublin 
harbor. We cockbilled our yards in the unnatural way 
sailing ships do in port, and were laid alongside a slimy 
stone quay and made fast there with many wire ropes. 
. . . Then suddenly we realized that there was nothing 
more to do, that we could not move if there was a wind, 
that barometers made no difference to all those men 
rushing about our decks, tearing off hatches. Their only 
interest was to get all the grain out of the hold — the 
grain we had forgotten was even there. 


* * * 


We walked slowly along the South Wall, stopping 
now and then to look back. Through the mist rising 
from the river we could see only the cockbilled yards 
and the tall, familiar spars. . . . I grabbed Jane out of 
the path of a lumbering dray. At the immigration office 
our passports were out of order. At the bank a London 
draft was looked upon dubiously. At the baggage mas- 
ter’s our luggage had blue tags instead of white. Yes, 
we had come back to earth. 
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Wamsutta Announces 
a Line of New © 
Sea-Fast Colors... 


AMSUTTA DUCK is now obtainable in eight 


brilliant shades of Sea-Fast colors. 









This beautiful new line of sail cloths in permanent colors —— W 
is especially recommended for light sails in the larger 


classes and for complete suits in the smaller classes of 


effective and handsome as distinguishing colors for the 


various owners. 





One great advantage of \Wamsutta Sea-Fast Colors, in 
aang to sed striking sms way is that they add * 8 —_— $5 dee 
almost indefinitely to the life of sails, because, even 


with the careless handling of youngsters, they keep JADE GREEN 


clean and smart so much longer than white sails can 


oF = YELLOW 
ever be expected to under similar conditions. Let us 
send you a sample Color Card. TERRA COTTA 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. SKY BLUE 
ROYAL BLUE 


LIGHT MAROON 


WAM SUT TA SCARLET 


ORANGE 


“YAC H a DU C K The new Sea-Fast color 


cards are ready. 


Send for your copy 
direct to Howe & Bain- 
bridge. 





HOWE_& BAINBRIDGE ¢ 220 COMMERCIAL STREET ¢ BOSTON 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


“There’s a lot of talk about the strength 
o’ the ancients, but there’s a lot of 
proof about the strength o’ Columbians”’ 





ITTSBURGH Laboratory tests 

showed the tensile strength of 
Columbian Manganese Bronze _ to 
exceed Government specifications by 
13,000 to 24,000 Ibs. per square inch. 


In designing COLUMBIANS, we not 
only use this grade of bronze, but 
place the weight and strength where 
needed to withstand stress and strain, 
and to prevent blade vibration or 


fracture. 


Pilots of all classes of boats, from 
outboards to cruisers, put their faith 
in COLUMBIANS because they com- 
bine correct design, unusual strength, 
and just the right pitch and balance 
for power and speed. 


The COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


236 North Main Street 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 


Pacific Sales Representative: 


H. A. B. Sneve Co., Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Write for 1931 Edition of 
** Propellers in a Nut Shell.’’ 
t’s free 


OLUMBIAN 
44PROPELLERS 
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Fitting Out an Old Cabbage Crate 
(Continued from page 89) 


“T part my hair in the middle, shave daily, and have 
my nails manicured once a week. 

“T can remain an amateur and a gentleman even 
after drinking hard liquor, but I prefer eau de cologne. 

“T abhor racing in any form, have cruised extensively 
in ferry boats between City Island and Clason Point 
and know the waters of Lloyds Harbor intimately. 

“With all of the above qualifications in mind, do you 
know of any organization of hard-boiled cruising yachts- 
men to which I would be eligible; and, inasmuch as you 
secured the Wavelength for me from Mr. Sellsby, would 
you and he be willing to nominate and second me for 
membership? 

“Awaiting a favorable reply, I am, faithfully, 
Abraham Gadfly.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Smith’s answer to this naive 
communication has been lost. I am happy to be able to 
state, however, in answer to Mr. Gadfly’s question, 
that there is no organization for which he would be 
eligible unless he happens to be personally acquainted 
with the membership committee. 

[The author of this paper has suffered annoyance 
recently because his serious articles were thought by 
readers to be funny, while his humorous effusions (such 
as the one entitled ‘‘The Downward Trend of the 
Cruising Club’) were taken in dead earnest and re- 
sulted in challenges to several duels. Now Mr. Loomis 
is of a pacific nature, and to avoid giving offense he asks 
the editor to explain that this article is funny. The editor 
would be glad to do so if he also thought the article was 
funny. Ed.| 





The Advantages of Curve-Footed Mainsails 
(Continued from page 66) 


suction lies in the first quarter of the sail. We also know 
that the suction is generated by the partial vacuum or 
region of low pressure in the lee of the sail. The air, es- 
pecially that of the eddies formed along the leeches of 
the sail, thus tends to stream into this region of low 
pressure from all directions. The reader already knows 
that the current of air that passes around the mast to 
leeward can be deflected from its path by the wind off a 
properly cut and trimmed jib, and thus prevented, to a 
considerable degree, from flowing into and filling up the 
region of low pressure in the lee of the mainsail. But we 
have not tried to deflect the air flowing in from below 
the boom (and upward) from its natural path. Would it 
not be possible to intercept this current of air that flows 
in under the boom onto the lee of the sail? 

It was such considerations that suggested the idea of 
affixing a long, narrow, thin plank horizontally to the 
boom. This should prevent not only the air on the wind- 
ward side of the sail from escaping downward, tending 
rather to compress it, but also the currents flowing in 
under the boom from streaming to lee and upward into 
the region of low pressure. This “plank boom” was 
investigated in the Junker Aerodynamic Laboratory, 
and my hypothesis proved to be correct. 

The tin Marconi model employed here is that with the 
“bent”? boom, already investigated in experiment X, 
but with the plank affixed to it on the lee side of the foot, 
as shown in diagram. The pressure developed by this 
model, measured in the wind tunnel, is represented by 
curve XJ of the accompanying graph. Compared with 
curve X, it shows that for angles of opposition up to 
15.5° not only a greater pressure but also a smaller re- 
sistance are attained with this model. The increase in 
pressure amounted to from 15 to 20 percent. 
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This 1931 Johnson 


otor 



























JOHNSON STANDARD FEATURES 
Light Twin—3 Hp.—$109 - Standard Twin—8 Hp.—$145 
Water Cooled Underwater Exhaust silences noise and deposits 
fumes under water... Tilting Propeller and Shock Absorber 
Drive protect motor and propeller, making shallow water 


navigable and beaching easy . . . Positive Pump Cooling System 
. Liquidized Metal 


assures positive cooling at all speeds . . 


Finish resists salt water corrosion and rust. 





With 14-ft. Boat only $244! 


| et pes you have denied yourself the pleasure 
of outboard motoring thinking that it was too 
expensive—that it was a sport restricted to the 
wealthy. Such is not the case. And, Johnson wants 
you to know that you can now, for the first time 
in history, get a big, 2-cylinder Johnson Motor 
for only $109! And if you want a boat, too, you 
can get this Light Twin Motor and a 14-ft. Sealite 
Utility ‘‘A’’ Boat as a Matched Unit for only $244! 
The boat may be purchased separately for $135. 

Of course, you may want a larger, more power- 
ful motor. In that case see the Standard Twin at 


SEA-HORSE ‘*32”’° 


"320 


With electric starter—$395 
SEA-HORSE FEATURES 


Alternate Firing—smoothness of power flow 
increased 100% ... Release Charger cuts 
starting effort in half... Tilting Propeller 
and Shock Absorber Drive protecting motor 
and propeller, making shallow water naviga- 
ble and beaching easy . . . Water Cooled 
Underwater Exhaust silences noise and de- 
Posits fumes under water . . . Pressure Vac- 
uum Cooling System prevents overheating 
--. Rotary Valve assures full and even charge 
at all speeds . . . Full Pivot Steering for in- 
stant control on some models. 


















$145 or the long range of Johnson Sea-Horses 
which offer unlimited choice. In the Sea-Horse 
Motors you get all that the name Johnson stands 
for—Speed, Reliability, Quality and unequalled 
Performance. And, the most impressive struc- 
tural advantages known to the outboard industry. 


Johnson Sealite Boats 


Colorful Johnson Sealite Boats are made espe- 
cially for Johnson Motors. Ideal for pleasure, 
hunting, fishing and utility uses. Complete 
descriptions in catalog. 


Send for Booklet 


New 16-page booklet ‘‘Vagabonding Down the 
Rainbow Trail’’ contains detailed descriptions 
of 1931 Johnson Motors and Boats. Write for 
your copy today. Use the coupon. 


All motor and boat prices f. o. b. factory 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1541 Pershing Road, 
Waukegan, Ill. In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., 
Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Outboard Motors and Matched Units. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY ! 
1541 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. ! 
Please send Free booklet ‘‘Vagabonding Down the Rainbow Trail” ! 
by return mail. ; 
' 
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WHEELER PLAYMATES 


Be on the Water Early 
this Year 
Order Your ‘*Playmate’’ Now 


Lama the first scent of Spring blows 
up from the South, why not have 
your trim, trig “Playmate” Cruiser all 
ready to sweep across the water? Now 
is the time to order! Among the twenty- 
one new models, you will find just the 
boat you want. With their hand-built 
hulls, generous beam, and with forward 
lines so constructed as to eliminate all 
pounding and hard riding, you can laugh 
at the roughest water. Their luxurious 
furnishings, unusual equipment and am- 
ple cabin space make each boat a joy and 
comfort to the owner. You have your 
choice — from the smart 22-foot Sedan to 
the handsome 62-foot Yacht — at prices 
from $1,950 to $37,500. 


For illustrated description 
of entire “Playmate” Line, 
write for Catalog **B” 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 


FOOT HARWAY AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Phone: MAyflower 9-7600 
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Unfortunately, the experiment was performed with 
the plank on only one side of the boom, the leeward side; 
it may, therefore, be assumed that the increase in pres- 
sure developed by the use of a double plank, as repre- 
sented in the photograph, would be appreciably greater. 
Also, the advantage gained — increase of pressure — 
by the use of a longer boom would have been greater, as 
the one in question was relatively short — correspond- 
ing to a sail of the relation of length to breadth of 3 to 1. 

Nature also takes advantage of the ‘‘plank”’ device 
in the body of the bird, which prevents the air from 
streaming around the inner end of the wing onto its 
under surface. Flettner makes use of it on his rotor by 
affixing large circular plates or discs to the upper and 
lower ends of the rotor cylinder of such diameter that 
they project considerably beyond the walls of the cylin- 
der. At the Géttingen Experimental Station the re- 
markable fact was revealed that the rotor develops only 
a little more than half the pressure without the plates. 

The fastening of the plank to a straight boom ought 
not to present any serious difficulties; it should be 
effected in such a manner that it could be taken off 
readily. As regards its form, we should be guided by the 
pressure and suction curves in the neighborhood of the 
boom, making the plank broadest in its fore-quarter, 
where the suction is greatest, and letting it taper from 
that point fore and aft. Constructed on this principle, 
the plank assumes approximately the streamline form. 

Even the boom itself might be discarded and replaced 
by a thick (horizontal) plank, over which the foot of the 
sail is enabled to glide back and forth on small travelers 
inserted in the plank, as indicated in the photograph; 
these travelers run directly across the plank — from 
edge to edge — and, in being of different lengths, allow 
the lower part of the sail to assume the given arch. 

With regard to the design of the boom of Enterprise, 
there is one disadvantage which can be eradicated. It is 
the undue friction caused by the many transverse rails 
upon which the guiders travel. They should be inlaid in 
the boom itself, thus diminishing the friction on the 
surface of the boom, which is most important if the 
expected advantage is to be obtained. 





Yacht Racing Strategy 
(Continued from page 90) 


anticipation of this change of wind, he takes the port 
tack and sails one mile, while another sails the same 
distance on the starboard tack, the two boats will be so 
placed that should the wind haul one point to the south- 
ward, he will be one-quarter of a mile, in sailing dis- 
tance, nearer the mark than his opponent but, should 
the wind shift in any direction allowing them to sail 
straight for the mark, his rival would be leading by 
nearly three-eighths of a mile. In such a case, he would be 
backing his opinion of the wind’s course against every 
other possibility, and the odds would hardly justify him. 

Another illustration of this situation might occur at 
the next mark, to which, we will assume, he has been 
badly beaten by a number of his competitors. The breeze 
is still very light and fickle and at the moment is N. N. 
E. and dead ahead for the coming leg (Figure II). A 
thunder storm is making up in the northwest and his 
choice would be a long starboard tack, both to cross the ' 
doldrums and meet the threatening squall as directly as 
possible. Unfortunately for his plan, the first five boats 
to round the mark tack to starboard, and, under the 
circumstances, the factor which would have carried 
the greatest weight, had he been on even terms with the 
others, is now offset by the fact that in following them he 
is taking the course most likely to place his most danger- 
ous competitors between him and his objective. Con- 
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A-E-CO AUXILIARI 





Waindlasses + Winches 
Hoists + Steerers + Anchors 
Davit Winches, etc. 


QUEEN TY/. Owned 
by Mr. Arthur Crisp; 
Designed by John Alden 


A-E-~CO Electric 
Windlass —Type “T“ 


A-EF-CO Electric 
Boat and Sail Hoist 


AMERICAN 
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| WAYFARER. Owned by Mr. 
WinthropW. Aldrich; Designed 
by Henry J. Gielow, Inc.; Built 
by George Lawley & Son, Corp. 


LOTOSLAND. Owned by 

Col. EF. A. Deeds; Designed 

by Cox & Stevens; Built by 
Pusey & Jones 





On Sart Yachts + + 


Selection of A-E-CO Auxiliaries by the leading naval 
architects and yacht builders for their smartest boats 
is @ significant testimonial to the high esteem in which 
this line of fine machines is held by those most 
competent to judge. 

Significant, too, is the fact that the machines installed 
on these outstanding boats are standard’ A-E-CO 
machines. These self-contained unils require no special 
engineering to meet the requirements of any yacht. 
A broad range of designs and sizes covers every 
possible need. 

For a windlass, hoist, steerer or davit winch that you 
can depend upon for reliable service and which will 
be worthy of a place on any boat, specify A-E-CO, 


Write for catalogue of Yacht Auxiliaries 


ENGINEERING 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sail Plan 


This yacht, a’ modification of Sam 
Wetherill’s Tidal Wave, is now under con- 
struction here from designs by P. L. 
Rhodes. 


In the design, moderate overhangs have 
been added without detracting from the 
proven qualities of the Tidal Wave under- 
body. 

She will have the now fashionable, effi- 
cient and easily handled cutter rig. 


On account of the great amount of room 
in this type, great variation in the arrange- 
ment plan is possible. And as it can be 
driven with a small sail plan, nearly any 
style rig can be used. 


By arrangement with the architect, we 
can reproduce the yacht at a moderate 


price. 





























Accommodation Plan 


Minneford Yacht Yard, Inc. 


City Island, New York 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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sidering the situation from the present angle, there is a 
possibility of the wind hauling back to the eastward, and 
a squall may hold off indefinitely or even circle half 
around the compass before it breaks. In either case, 
there would be a chance for the boat that stands to the 
eastward. On the other hand, that course will prove 
fatal if, in the meanwhile, the squall strikes in from the 
northwest. One other choice remains to him: instead of 
gambling on the port tack or accepting certain defeat on 
the starboard, he can short-tack close to the line of 
direction to the next mark and still retain a chance of 
winning without the risk of being a bad last. 

Should the breeze come free while the leaders are far 
out in the left triangle, he may find that he is as near the 
mark as they. The diagram shows the miost favorable 
position in which a shift of the wind might come, and 
while it is a long shot, it is worth trying, for in a drifting 
match one should never give up hope of winning. 

Leaving him here to his fate, we shall take up the 
subject of the squall and assume that a closely bunched 
fleet is reaching to the northwest, toward the approach- 
ing storm, on the last leg of a race. It is difficult to gauge 
the strength of a squall in advance, and although in 
most cases it is possible for a well-handled yacht to carry 
full sail right through, there is always the chance of a 
blast that will take everything along with it. Under 
ordinary circumstances, in a small yacht, it is wiser to 
take the mainsail off beforehand, if only to save it from a 
severe stretching, but in a close race no one wants to be 
the first to shorten sail, and in the present instance it is 
possible that the whole class will be swallowed up in the 
murk without having doused a stitch of canvas. 

There is little that can be planned ahead, but the 
skipper should take the bearing of the finish line, esti- 
mate its distance, and endeavor to fix in his mind a pic- 
ture of the situation, particularly possible obstructions, 
such as tows or large vessels. As the squall shuts in, all 
hands must be on lookout, for they are in close company 
and right of way means nothing to the boat that is out of 
control. The skipper should watch his compass carefully 
and at the first sign of a shift of the wind in favor of the 
opposite tack, he should come about if it is possible to do 
so. If it lets him up on either tack, beyond his course to 
the finish, he can start sheets and steer for the line, for a 
squali rarely reverses once it has started to swing. 

Squalls sometimes bear another characteristic of the 
cyclonic storm, a center. At times the two semi-circles 
are imperfeetly developed; but if the wind does not shift 
at all, and after blowing very hard, drops suddenly with 
the sky brightening aloft, he should be wary of hoisting 
his mainsail again (provided he still has one), for he is 
likely to get just as hard a beating in a few moments, out 
of the opposite quadrant. 

As no two squalls were ever quite alike, it would be 
profitless to attempt to carry the one under discussion to 
a conclusion, but let us hope that when the curtain rises 
again our long-suffering skipper is disclosed on the far 
side of the finish line, hove-to, while watching the others 
fight it out for second place. 

In concluding this chapter, and the series, it might not 
be amiss to suggest to the beginner that, between lessons 
at the helm of his yacht, he may, with equal profit, delve 
into the past. The field is limitless, for the art of sailing 
the seas reaches back into the mists of antiquity. In the 
reign of Louis XIV a Jesuit priest wrote a treatise on the 
handling of ships and fleets which is unsurpassed today. 
Two thousand years ago there were rigs on the Nile that, 
at a short distance, might be mistaken for the most 
modern Marconi, and it is surprising to learn, in these 
days of streamlines, that in the Greenwich Observatory, 
just one hundred years ago, the streamline entrance was 
discovered and proved by a method so precise as to make 
our present-day wind tunnel seem crude. 
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The Chris-Craft 20 footer, priced at $1895, speed up to 31 m. p. b.—the only runabout of its size 
with double forward cockpit seating six passengers. Twenty other runabout models ranging in 
speed from 25 10 45 m. p. b., in length from 17 to 30 feet, and in price from $1295 to $6500. 





you buy the Product of 
Priceless Experience 


How Chris-Craft 
Builds for the Years 


1. Famous Chris-Craft V-Bottom de- Craft built with full salt water equip- 
sign and construction. ment. 

2. Batten seam construction and double 10. Water tested before delivery by a 
planked bottom—laminated construc- member of the Smith family. 


tion of two layers of hardwood with 1], All Chris-Craft cruisers equipped 
heavy canvas glued between. with water-tight bulkheads and 


3. Hulls made of the finest hardwoods, pee engine rooms (ex- 
reinforced throughout with sturdy cept model 250). 
sawed shapes of hardwood with in- 12. Sturdy coaming extending on 
termediate frames between. both — (exclusive to yes ime 
. Sa runabouts)—insuring dryness to 
4, are Ray each boat individually passengers and adding strength to 





selected by experts and rigidly graded ulls. 

oo Specicetions. 13. All Chris-Craft runabouts equipped 
5. Exclusive get pe screw ye with Smith-built automatic bailer, 
; 2 construction used throughout screened to prevent clogging and 
In the Chris-Craft plant there is only one standard of con- hulls. scientifically designed to give posi- 
struction — the highest. Note heavy construction of frames and catenin sae cman tive operation and eliminate all pos- 

reinforcement of bottom of runabout (above photo) as well as . “a 4 ad dwich glued ‘pl - sibility of bailer reversing itself. 

; : ‘ sunk and covered with glued-in plu, 

transom construction. Also note the two staunch keelsons run- befese hend sending and Gaithing, 1 4. AS whos equipped with full- 


mu ‘ ventilating windshields and non- 
7. Positive gear and lever steering (no shatterable glass (except model 199). 


bles). 
ee _ ; 15. Dry, seaworthy boats that will give 
8. Non-explosive gasoline tanks and years of dependable service. 
— 16. Design and construction for owner 
9. Non-corroding, rust-proof screws satisjaction—and never simply to 
and bolts throughout—every Chris- meet a price. 
Chris-Craft has the largest boat sales 


CRUISERS—YACHTS TENDERS and service organization in the world 
© C-C Corp., 1931 (112) 


ning full length of bottom from forward chines to transom. 


NEW YORK DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH—1 WEST 52ND ST., AT 5TH AVENUE 
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Now Building 


A development of our well known 
Alden 34-footers, which will be easy 
for one person to handle but with 
comfortable accommodations . for 
four; fast both under sail and when 
driven by her twenty-five horse 
power reduction gear motor, yet 
able to go to sea in any kind of 
weather. Her construction and finish 
aré of high grade; mahogany plank- 
ing and trim, bright decks, seventy- 
five per cent outside ballast. Ac- 
commodations consist of a double 
stateroom, separate toilet room, two 
berths in the main cabin, ample 
lockers, good galley facilities includ- 
ing sink and sizeable ice box, 
separate engine room. 


Dimensions 
S71¢’ x 2736’ x 10 3” x 5’ 9” 


Will be ready for spring delivery at a price 
substantially less than last year’s. 
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Naval Architect 























John G. Alden 


Yacht Broker 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sampling Superior - 
(Continued from page 54) 


white finger as the sun gave a farewell flash. We handed 
the mainsail, and in we went on an iron-bound shore, 
with trees groaning in the blast. 

The strong southerly was raising a white surf all 
along the cliffs, but as we passed the light on its rocky 
island the harbor entrance opened, and we popped into 
a snug cove, wind-whipped but smooth. There was a 
good mud bottom, but after rounding up we decided to 
moor to the log wharf which showed under the brow of a 
great rock ridge, where the lighthouse keeper dwelt and 
had a little garden. His house, a fish storehouse, and a 
cabin at the head of the cove, were the only signs of 
habitation. Two or three fishing launches nuzzled the 
landing stage opposite the store. 

Then down came the rain, the lightning flashed, and 
the thunder rolled. A wild, wet evening, with a grand 
double rainbow at sunset. We viewed it from the high 
ridge which shut off Superior, boiling a hundred feet or 
so below, with bursts of spray as high as on the coasts 
of Cornwall. It was a tremendous contrast to the lacquer- 
like lake of the night before. Twelve islands were in 
sight to the northward. 

It was thick as a white blanket all next morning, but 
we tickled some cockatouche minnows lurking around 
the wharf rocks, into taking small hooks, and laid in a 
store of bait. In the afternoon it thinned and we pushed 
out under power and spread our wings to the persisting 
southerly. Of the many islands we left to starboard the 
most interesting was the Devil’s Warehouse, black and 
grim, with two caves, one above the other, where the 
Old Boy kept his trade goods in the way of winds, fogs, 
seas and calms. It was a couple of miles from the 
lighthouse. 

We were going to try Brule, said by the pilot and the 
Gargantuan fishermen to be a good harbor and a sure- 
fire fishing spot. At 5:00 p.m. Joe lined up a notch in the 
serrated front of the surrounding mountains, and in we 
went for Entrance Island, leaving it to port. The com- 
pass was doing a dance with the magnetic attraction of 
the bottom, and the rusting boilers of the steamer 
Goldspie, lost in 1911, warned us of the fruits of making 
a miss. She went ashore in a snowstorm, and her crew 
had a terrible passage overland through the forest and 
the mountains to Michipicoten Harbor. A splash of 
white paint and an arrow on a bold rock to starboard 
encouraged us, but it looked like sure death among the 
granite, when lo, the sun blazed out and an opening a 
hundred feet wide appeared right under the bows. In 
we went to a perfect sapphire basin, a quarter of a mile 
wide, ringed round with emerald walls 300 feet high. 
Through the treetops here and there sentinels of red or 
black granite boulders peered, bedded in plush moss 
many inches deep. 

Some raftsman had garnered an acre or two of bright 
yellow pulpwood within a double “‘ wrapper” of chained 
logs, and moored it in one arc of the still blue circle. He 
would pick it up with his tug some time through the 
summer. Otherwise the place was as primeval as 
wnen Nanibajou went by. At the rattle of our anchor 
chain something in two tones of brown, or black 
and brown, detached itself from the reeds at the rim 
of the pool. It was a 1200-pound bull moose, with 
his summer hatrack wrapped in velvet. Seventeen 
hands high he stood there for a moment, surveying us 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh, I’m so hungry for real meat!” exclaimed Joe, 
rubbing his stomach in mock tragedy. 

We had two rifles, and Indians kill moose out of season 
without breaking the law. But we were white. 

(To be Continued) 
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YOU'LL HAVE STURDINESS AND SAFETY 


AND 
COMFORT 


IN YOUR 


MARBLEHEAD 


34 TWIN STATEROOM CRUISER 





ServeRAL years ago we 
commiissioned naval architects 
Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., to design 
a 34-foot Marblehead hull that 
would be, first of all, rigidly de- 
pendable. From their plans our sea - 
soned Maine 





craftsmen built 
the first Marble- 
heads, proved 
them under the 
most severe con- 
ditions off the 
Maine coast and 
then put themin 
the hands of owners on ocean, lake 
and river waterways. This Eldredge- 
MelInnis hull is today your assur- 
ance that your boat is first of all a 
craft to which you can entrust the 
safety of your family and friends. 














New 


Moderate Prices 


Single Screw 
Twin Screw 


$5650 
$6650 








that. They’re staterooms, one for 
your immediate party of two or 
four, another for your guests. 
Washroom and toilet facilities 
connect with each room. Com- 
pletely equipped galley, of course. A 
writing desk, a 
full-length mir- 
ror and deep 
dresser drawers 
are only a few of 
the conveniences 
you'll find at 
every turn. You'll 
appreciate the 
modern reading lights and the 
softly carpeted floors. At bedtime 
you'll hang your clothes in full 
length lockers. Screened ports and 
windows and wide box-spring mat- 
tresses induce peaceful sleep. 


Now comes your insistence on comfort as well as Truly, you’ll have the security of the staunchest 
safety. Your living quarters on a Marblehead aren’t craft afloat plus living comforts that only the unus- 
called cabins. They’re too big and comfortable for ual arrangements of the Marblehead can give you. 





-Warblehead Represent atives: New York Boat Service Corp., Clason Point, New York City; Dodge 
Boat Distributors, Inc., 21 West 46th St., New York City; F. D. Homan, Amityville, Long Island, N. Y.; Atlantic 
Radio and Marine Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.; Flood Gate Motor Boat Sales Agency, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Rowayton 
Garage & Marine Works, Rowayton, Conn.; Frank Andrews Boat Livery, Detroit, Mich.; Hubert S. Johnson, Bay Head, 
N. J.; Albert G. Frost, Portland, Maine; J. Frank Knorr, Inc., Miami, Florida; Alker-Donovan Co., Inc., 435 Camp St., 


New Orleans, La.; Norman I. Black, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


MARBLEHEADS ARE BUILT IN MAINE 


By 


Staples, Johnson & Co. 


600 POOL STREET - BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


“IT COSTS LESS TO BUILD BETTER BOATS IN MAINE” 
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INTRODUCING 


RADIO COMPASS 
DIRECTION FINDER 


119 West 57th Street 





A NEW 


AND 


BROADCAST 
RECEIVER 


alle 


1 
 tililitn mer, 
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PIONEER TRIAD MARINE RADIO 


FEATURING 


ACCURACY —DEPENDABILITY — TONE 
QUALITY and SIMPLICITY of OPERATION 


Technical knowledge of radio or navigation is 
unnecessary for the operation of this new instru- 
ment. The small boat owner who prefers to ‘‘sail 
her himself’ may now dispense with the laborious 
logarithms and tiresome tangents and accurately 
chart his course or position by radio with a few 
simple instructions. 

he seasoned pilot and navigator need now 
have no fear as to the fallibility of his dead reck- 
oning and the lead. The radio compass will serve 
as a dependable position finder regardless of fog 
or heavy weather. Time signals for correcting 
the chronometer, weather reports and distress 
signals are all within the range of the Pioneer 
Radio. By simply snapping a small switch the 
receiver automatically tunes to the lower band 
of the broadcast stations, covering the entire 
range. 

An excellent loud speaker insures the same 
quality of reproduction which is characteristic of 
modern radios, affording unlimited entertainment. 

Price and descriptive literature on request 


SALON ENGINEERING SERVICE 
MODERN YACHT EQUIPMENT 








New York City 
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id Model Yacht Designing 
(Continued from page 101) 


greater or less than before) acts, to all practical purposes, 
vertically upwards through a new position of the center 
of buoyancy, but it does not follow, by any means, that 
the distribution of this total force still acts vertically 
upwards through the new center line of the boat. 

One of the greatest fallacies is to be too keen on the 
third principle. The writer has been tempted to argue, 
“Oh, well, make the bows nice and sharp, nice and 
long, etc.,’’ only to find the model was a beast to sail. 
Why? Because the general tendency of the sharp bow 
is to cause the support of the bow to be out of line with 
the main support of the boat as in Fig. 19. And ‘‘ What 
of it?”’ The line of support throughout the length of the 
boat forms the shelf on which the model is balanced. 

We have already given, in bare outline, the general 
notion of the determination of the line of support, but 
in actual practice the young designer should proceed 
on the following general lines, and he will find that he 
is not bound to any particular type of hull. It may 
be a straight stemmer, or one with long overhangs, 
broad or narrow, deep or shallow, but he will also find 
that the actual shapes and proportions of the boat are 
governed by the elementary principle of keeping the 
shelf as straight as possible. Such a model may have 30 
to 40 pounds of lead and yet be blown violently on to 
its beam ends, possibly with the heavy lump of lead 
levered up from the boat to the surface of the water. 
No lever can be used to pry up a weight without resting 
on something, and in the case of the model the pressure 
on the sails high above the water and the rig as a whole, 
not necessarily the mast, form the load and lever. 

Suppose now the 30 to 40 pounds of lead (actually it 
is the whole weight of the boat) is levered over a shelf 
which twists across the boat — it is evidént that the 
wind will not stop blowing — over goes the model and 
she centers herself during the process of heeling over the 
shelf whose position is governed by the shape of the 
boat, and she gripes accordingly if the bows are too fine. 
Then the long, fine bow is useless, as the sails may 
even be flapping in the wind. 

Similarly, if the bows or shoulders are too full, the 
head would pay off the wind on heeling -—a rattling 
good fault that is rarely seen and possibly still more 
rarely noticed. The old seamen with their cod’s head 
and mackerel tail knew a thing or two! Should models 
have cod’s heads and mackerel tails, then? Principles 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have something to say about that 
later. 

It is hoped that it will be recognized that it is the 
transverse shape of the model which really matters. 

It is frequently argued that, as the model is pushed 
sideways through the water, griping and boring are 
caused by the keel being too far forward or too far aft, 
respectively. They are to some extent so caused, but this 
does not explain how a model sails so radically differ- 
ently, if unbalanced, when the change in the angle of 
heel is quite small. 

On the contrary, if the water shelf is well and truly 
laid, the sail plan can be shifted forward and aft with no 
strikingly bad results and the boat will sail fairly well 
with the mast in several positions, the final choice of 
position being not a matter of difficulty, but rather one 
of taste, dependent on how one wishes the sails to be 
trimmed. Similarly, the precise spot at which the keel 
is placed is by no means a matter of the first importance. 

As an illustration, it is as well to study the balance of 
a thoroughly unbalanced model, shown in Fig. 20, 
designed and owned by the writer. She was long; longer 
than any of her contemporary classmates. She was 
powerful; well up to the average in this respect, possibly 
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utward 


Bound 


zvhere the 


winds blow free! 








No yacnt can be any better 
than the craftsmanship that 
goes into her construction. 
Into every Lawley product 
is riveted the master ship- 














A LAWLEY PRODUCT 

Schooner “MIGRANT.” Owner, Carl Tucker, Esq. Length o. a. 223’, Beam 36’ 6", Draft 
14’. Power plant,950 h. p. Bessemer Diesel, Built to Lloyd's specifications and survey. 
Designed by Henry J. Gielow, Inc. Commissioned August, 1929. 

















“The bos’n laid aloft, 
Aloft laid he, 
Blow high, blow low! ° . . 

What care we” OVEY Sixty years of practical experi- 


wright’s skill, ripened in 


ence; perfected in a yard that has launched well 
over a thousand seagoing keels. 

When your vessel is taking it green ... wind 
blowing straight out... spume flying in sheets... 
that’s the time you give a silent vote of thanks for 
having a well-built boat under you, with stout 
frames, tight planking, rugged knees, tough beams 
and honest fastenings. Lee shores and pounding 
seas discount glib promises and light-weight con- 
struction-cost savings. 





Long life, thoroughbred performance and high 
resale value are the hall-marks of Lawley-built 
vessels. That’s why yachts known to be “Lawley 
built” command the respect and attention of yachts- 
men and master mariners everywhere. A visit to 
the Lawley yard (you'll be welcome) will show you 
the place where yours and every yachtsman’s dreams 
of fine craft can become reality. 

For estimates and information write Dept. Y, 
Geo. Lawley and Son Corporation, Neponset, 


Massachusetts. 











Geo. Lawley ana Son Corp. 


NEPONSET, MASSACHUSETTS 


Builders of fine Power and Sailing Yachts for American Sportsmen since 1866 
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Sa PAROLE LST 


RAT ET 


MECHANICAL \@ 


PA 
——_ 


LOOKOUT &§ 


On watch always—over your motor, your speed, your 
safety. It tells how fast you are going—at a glance, the 
distance of each trip, and the total miles navigated. It 
reports the condition of your engine—whether or not 
it is doing its best. In a fog—with your chart and com- 
pass—it's a life-saver. » » » Once you install a National 
Speedometer or a National Log, you'll find it the most 
important instrument on board. These gauges are fully 
tested, and absolutely reliable. They have won uni- 
versal favor on large and small boats of all types, from 
cruisers to outboards. Passage through the water creates 
the pressure which is translated accurately into M. P. H. 
on the dial. There is no connection with motor power, 


nor towage of apparatus. 


NATIONAL MARINE SPEEDOMETER 
Outboard Model $18.50 each. 
NATIONAL LOG 

Models H or J for 35 or 60 M. P. H. $150.00 each. 


Ask your dealer and if he has none on hand, write us 
direct and give us his name. 


THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY 
40 Hermon Street, Newark, N. J. 









above it, and — in the opinion of the writer — decidedly 
easier of line. She was fast; quite as fast as the others; 
and yet she never won a race and never looked like doing 
so. Several sail plans were tried, and it was evident that 
the higher plans were more suited to the boat than the 
squat ones. Three different types of keels and rudder 
were tried without any tangible prospect of success. 
She simply would not take the same trim of sails with 
the rail awash as she did with a moderate list. 
(To be continued) 





About Those Motor Boats 
(Continued frcem page 80) 


or motor boating? I want to know whether or not to be 


cohesive. 
tay "= 


Every motor boat user knows that racing is the least 
important part of the sport. But it is the thing that pro- 
duces newspaper headlines and attracts attention to the 
other phases. 

Now, if the Gold Cup ever goes to the West Coast, as 
it so nearly did last summer through the amazing speed 
of the Californian, what will the East have left as a 
major motor boat regatta? Practically nothing. This 
is one reason why Commodore Gerald Holbrook and the 
rest of the officers of the Red Bank Yacht Club are en- 
couraging the interest of race boat owners and motor 
boating officials in the National Sweepstakes as a per- 
manent Red Bank classic. This contest, for Gold Cup 
and other single-engined craft, will be the feature of 
this year’s Red Bank regatta and will probably be more 
freely publicized than any other Eastern event. 

<a 


/* By the time this sees the light of day Commodore 
Garfield A. Wood will or will not have regained the 
world’s motor boat speed record, and Kaye Don will 
or will not have demonstrated the falsity of the rumors 
that he lacked nerve in his abortive attempts to estab- 
lish a new automobile mark at Daytona Beach last 
year and may have caught, with the late Sir Henry 
O. D. Segrave’s rebuilt Miss England II, that long- 
pursued will-o’-the-wisp, ‘‘100 miles an hour,” in his 
South American trials. 

In my days of literary innocence I was prone to make 
predictions concerning motor boat contests. Nearly al- 
ways I was wrong. It is that kind of a sport. If I were 
still back in those distant days, I might venture the 
thought that Miss England II will set up a new world’s 
record in the mile trials but that when she gets up 
against Gar Wood in an honest-to-goodness race she 
will have licked off of her a boat’s equivalent of pants. 
Rolls-Royce engines and scientific hull design may pro- 
duce a speed never seen before, but Kaye Don is a 
newcomer in the marine racing world and will have a 
hard time overcoming the years of experience, the con- 
fidence that champions acquire, the attention to pre- 
liminary details, the ability to build boats that hang 
together and the generalship of the ‘‘Grey Fox”’ of 
Detroit. And if Wood doesn’t get the record ngw, a new 
Miss America X will next summer. 

a oe 


There will be no more motor boat regattas at New- 
port. They’ve thrown out the motor boats and that 
wonderful collection of prizes, the most valuable ever 
offered for marine events, will be used to encourage 
sailing regattas. As one of the four fathers of the New- 
port Motor Boat Regatta, I am speechless at this de- 
velopment. Anything I might say would tend to in- 
criminate and degrade me. Tend? It would be sure to! 
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Variation and Deviation 


A new nautical instrument, copyrighted 
by Ashley D. Adams of the Boston Yacht 
Sales, Inc., of 126 State street, Boston, 
Mass., is said to be of great benefit to the 
amateur navigator as well as the. profes- 
sional. It is known as the Adams Variation 
and Deviation Corrector. Basically, all 
problems of courses and bearings are re- 
solved into two classes, namely: correction 
of true or magnetic to compass, and compass 
to true or magnetic. By means of the new 
Corrector, the needed correction is applied 
by moving an inner disc, the corrected course 
then being read directly under a vane. The 
puzzling problems of deviation and variation 
are thus solved mechanically, with little or 
no chance of error. 


Non Fouling Swivel Fly Staffs 


Elisha Webb and Son Company, of 
Philadelphia, have solved at last the prob- 
lem of keeping masthead signals from fouling 
and winding themselves about their staffs 
with shifts of the wind. This ingenious de- 
vice employs a swivel head band which is 
attached to the staff in such a way as to 
permit the staff and signal to swing like a 
weather vane. This long needed product is 
now on the market under the trade name of 
WebbperfectioN Non Fouling Fly Staffs. 


Gray Invades England 


Of more than passing interest is the fact 
that two Gray “‘ Racing Eights,” engineering 
masterpieces manufactured by the Gray 
Marine Motor Co., of Detroit, Michigan, 
have just been shipped to England, one for 
Miss Marion Carstairs and the other for Mr. 
Hubert Scott-Paine. 

It will be recalled that at Detroit last year, 
in the 5\%-litre Class, Phantom, powered 
with a Gray Eight, won the first two heats, 
defeating each time Miss Britain, the latter 
winning the trophy by virtue of being the 
only boat to finish all three heats. Phantom 
had the misfortune to upset in the last heat, 
with the trophy practically won, all because 
of the wake of a careless patrol boat. 





Hill-Diesel Generating Unit 


The Hill-Diesel Generator set is built. with 
three types of direct-connected generators 
supplying 10 kw, D.C., at 1,000 r.p.m.; 15 kw, 
D.C. at 1,500 r.p.m.; and 15 kva, A.C., at 
1,200 r.p.m. Any standard make of generator 
may be used. The engine in this set is a Hill 
4-cylinder Little Aristocrat of the well-known 
Hill construction. This set can be adapted to 
meet the demands of any electrical service. 

In the Hill 4-cylinder and 6-cylinder engines, 
the finest in engineering development has been 
incorporated. The remarkable developments 
in the metallurgist’s art has provided strong 
light aluminum castings, far better than the 
old-fashioned kind, nitralloy and other fine 
steels, each just right for its particular job, 
chrome iron, hard and closed-grained, wonder- 
ful for cylinders and cylinder heads. 


The E. J. Willis Co. Expands 


Coincident with the expansion program 
to place its ‘“‘Wileo” products into every 
market in the domestic and export fields, 
W. E. Willis, president of the E. J. Willis 
Co., New York, announces the appointment 
of LS. Devos, who will act in an advisory 
capacity to the president for a period of six 
months. 

The E. J. Willis Company recently in- 
augurated a policy designed to develop an 
international sales organization for the dis- 
tribution of its products. 








Popular faces are 


shaved with Barbasol 


***It’s a scandal the way men 
have suffered for years with 
the old razor pull, and rub 
and brush and lather. Now, 
I find Barbasol has elimi- 
nated all that — it’s so quick 
and clean and easy. I give 
it a rousing encore every 
morning.” 


(Kags 


* Barbasol testimonials 
are not paid for 





GeorGe Wuire, producer of the annual George White ‘‘ScanDats”’ 
and the musical comedy hit, ‘‘Fiyinc Hicu.” 


OF two thousand years, men had 
to shave with that popular sub- 
stance invented to remove dirt be- 
cause that’s all there was until — 
Barbasol was created for the sole pur- 
pose of softening whiskers and 
getting them shaved off clean and 
easy without hurting the face. 


Barbasol is modern! It does not lather 
like soap, at all. It was invented and 
perfected to make tough whiskers in 
tender skins take a trimming — and 
like it! It softens them like magic; 
makes them cut easy. At the same 
time it holds them straight up to the 
blade. 


And here’s the test of a real shaving 
cream — can you shave twice a day 
with it? Thousands of men write us 
all the time declaring that two 
Barbasol shaves a day is fun. That's 
how fine it makes your face feel. 
That’s why Barbasol Believers have 
made it the fastest-selling shaving 
cream in the world. 









Hm, Work; Stations WABC, WMAQ, WCAD, 


Maybe You Used It Wrong — 
Use it RIGHT, Now... 


Follow These Directions and 
You'll Follow The Crowd 


1. Wet your face and leave it wet... . 
2. Spread on Barbasol. Don’t rub it 
in — just be sure it’s spread on 
evenly between the hairs... . 

3. Wet a good blade and — SHAVE. 
That's all you have to do to get the 
finest shave in the world. It’s simple, 
easy, quick. Try it today. Generous 
tubes at all druggists’, 35c and 65c, 
will quickly make YOU a Barbasol 
Believer, too. 





FREE — A_ refillable Tefra Toothbrush, 

value 75c, with your first name or 
initial on handle. Finest quality. Mail entire empty 
Barbasol carton (35c or 65c size, or jar} with your 
mame and address. We will mail toothbrush 
absolutely free. The Barbasol Company, Depart- 
ment 21, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Listen to Barbasol Ben and His Boys — Laughs 
— and the songs you can’t forget — the hap- 
piest entertainment on the air. Tune IN, every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evening at 
8:15, Eastern Standard Time, Columbia Net- 


WXYZ, KMOX, WHK, WJAS, 
WNAC, WCAO, WKBW, WISN: 
KMBC, WCCO, WKRC, WFBM, 
WMAL, WEAN, WSPD, 
KOIL, WADC, WFBL, WDRC, 

"  WPG 











